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PROCTOR THE DRUNKARD. 


By Louis BECKE, 


ROCTOR, the ex-second mate of the island-trading brig 
Bandolier, crawled out from under the shelter of the over- 
hanging rock where he had passed the night, and brushing off the 


thick coating of dust which covered his clothes from head to foot, 
walked quickly through the leafy avenues of Sydney Domain, leading 
to the city. 

Sleeping under a rock in a public park is not a nice thing to do, 
but Proctor had been forced to do it for many weeks past. He 
didn’t like it at first, but soon got used to it. It was better than 
having to ask old Mother Jennings for a bed at the dirty lodging- 
house, and being refused with unnecessary remarks upon his 
financial position. The Sailors’ Home was right enough ; he could 
get a free bed there for the asking, and some tucker as well. But 
then at the Home he had to listen to prayers and religious advice, 
and he hated both, upon an empty stomach. No, he thought, the 
Domain was a lot better ; every dirty “ Jack Dog ” at the Home knew 
he had been kicked out of sundry ships before he piled up the 
Bandolier, and they liked to comment audibly on their knowledge 
of the fact while he was eating his dinner among them—it’s a way 
which A.B.’s have of “rubbing it in” to an officer down on his 
beam ends. Drunkard? Yes, of course he was, and everybody 
knew it. Why, even that sour-faced old devil of a door-keeper at the 
Home put a tract on his bed every evening. Curse him and his 

Drunkard, beware !” and every other rotten tract on intemperance, 
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Well, he had been sober for a week now—hadn’t any money to get 
drunk with. If he had he certainly would get drunk, as quickly as 
he possibly could. Might as well get drunk as try to get a ship now, 
Why, every wharf-loafer knew him. 

A hot feeling came to his cheeks and stayed there as he walked 
through the streets, for he seemed to hear every one laugh and 
mutter at him as he passed, “That’s the boozy mate of the 
Bandolier. Ran her ashore in the Islands when he was drunk and 
. drowned most of the hands.” 

Proctor was twenty-five when he began to drink. He had just 
been made master, and his good luck in making such quick passages 
set him off. Not that he then drank at sea; it was only when he 
came on shore and met so many of the passengers he had carried 
between Sydney and New Zealand that he went in for it. Then 
came a warning from the manager of the steamship company. That 
made him a bit careful—and vexed. And ill-luck made him meet 
a brother captain that night, and of course they had “a time” 
together, and Proctor was driven down in a cab to the ship and 
helped up the gangway by the wharfinger and a deck hand. The 
next morning he was asked to resign, and from that day his career 
was damned. From the command of a crack steamship to that of a 
tramp collier was a big come-down ; but Proctor was glad to get the 
collier after a month’s idleness. For nearly a year all went well. 
He had had a lesson, and did not drink now, not even on shore. A 
woman who had stood to him in his first disgrace had promised to 
marry him when the year was out, and that kept him straight. Then 
one day he received a cold intimation from his owners that he “ had 
better look out for another ship,” his services were no longer wanted. 
““Why?” he asked. Well, they said, they would be candid, they 
had heard he was a drinking man, and they would run no risks. Six 
months of shamefaced and enforced idleness followed ; and then 
Proctor was partly promised a barque. Another man named 
Rothesay was working hard to get her, but Proctor beat him by a 
hair’s breadth. He made two or three trips to California and back, 
and then, almost on the eve of his marriage, met Rothesay, who 
was now in command of a small island trading steamer. Proctor 
liked Rothesay, and thought him a good fellow ; Rothesay hated 
Proctor most fervently, hated him because he was in command of 
the ship he wanted himself, and hated him because he was to marry 
Nell Levison. Proctor did not know this (Nell Levison did), or he 
would have either knocked the handsome black-bearded, ever-smiling 
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Captain Rothesay down, or told him to drink by himself. But he 
was no match for Rothesay’s cunning, and readily swallowed his 
enemy’s smiling professions of regard and good wishes for his 
married happiness. They drank together again and again, and, at 
eleven o’clock that night, just as the theatres were coming out, 
Rothesay suddenly left him, and Proctor found himself staggering 
across the street. A policeman took him to his hotel, where 
Proctor sank into a heavy, deadly stupor. He awoke at noon. 
Two letters were lying on his table. One was from the owners of 
his barque, asking him to call on them at ten o’clock that morning, 
the other was from Nell Levison. The latter was short but plain : 
“T shall never marry a drunkard. I never wish to see you again.” 
He dressed and went to the owners’ office. The senior partner did 
not shake hands as usual, but coldly bade him be seated. And in 
another minute Proctor learnt that it was known he had been seen 
drunk in the street, and that he could “look for another ship.” He 
went out dazed and stupid. 

For three days he kept up his courage, and then wrote to the 
owners of the barque and asked them to overlook the matter. He 
had served them well, he urged, and surely they would not ruin him 
for life. And Rothesay, to whom he showed the letter, said it was 
one of which no man need be ashamed. He would take it himself, 
he added, for he felt he was in some degree to blame for that fatal 
night. Take it he did, for he felt certain that it would not alter the 
decision of Messrs. Macpherson & Donald—he knew them tco 
well for that. Then he came back to Proctor with a gloomy face, 
and shook his head. The wretched man knew what that meant, 
and asked him no questions. Rothesay, sneak and traitor as he 
was, felt some shame in his heart when, an hour later, Proctor held 
out his hand, thanked him, and bade him good-bye. “I’m clearing 
out,” he said. 

Then for four years Proctor was seen no more in Sydney. He 
went steadily to the devil elsewhere—mostly in the South Sea 
Islands, where he was dismissed from one vessel after another, first 
as skipper, then as mate, then as second mate. One day in a Fiji 
hotel he met a man—a stranger—who knew Rothesay well. 

** What is he doing now ?” asked Proctor. 

“ Don’t know exactly. He’s no friend of mine, although I was 
mate with him for two years. He married a girl that was engaged 
to another man—a poor devil of a chap named Proctor—married 
her a week after Proctor got the run from his ship for being drunk. 
And everyone says that it was Rothesay who made him drunk, as he 
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was mad to get the girl And I have no doubt it’s true. Rothesay 
is the two ends and bight of a damned sneak.” 

Proctor nodded, but said nothing. 

He drank now whenever he could get at liquor, ashore or afloat. 
Sometimes he would steal it. Yet somehow he always managed to 
get ancther ship. He knew the islands well, and provided he could 
be kep sober there was not a better man to be found in the Pacific 
labour trade. And the “trade”—v.e. the recruiting of native 
labour:rs for the Fijian and Queensland sugar plantations from 
among the New Hebrides and Solomon Groups—was a dangerous 
pursuit. But Proctor was always a lucky man. He had come down 
to a second mate’s berth now on the brig Bandolier; but then he 
was recruiter as well, and with big wages incurred more risks than 
any other man on the ship. Perhaps he had grown careless of his 
life, which was lonely enough, for though not a morose man, he 
never talked with his shipmates. So for two years or more he 
cruised in the Bandolier among the woolly-haired, naked cannibals 
of the Solomon Group and thereabout, landing at places where no 
other recruiter would get out of his boat, and taking a box of 
trade goods with him, sat calmly down on the beach surrounded 
by savages who might without a moment’s warning riddle him with 
spears or club him from behind. But Proctor knew no fear, although 
his armed boat’s crew and the crew of the covering boat would call 
to him to get aboard again and shove off. Other labour ships there 
were cruising on the same ground who lost men often enough by 
spear or bullet or poisoned arrow, and went back to Fiji or Queens- 
land with perhaps not a score of “recruits,” but Proctor never lost a 
single man, and always filled the crazy old Bandolier with a black 
and savage cargo. Then, once in port again, his enemy seized him, 
and for a week ata time he would lie drunk in the local hells, till 
the captain sought him out and brought him on board again. Going 
back to the recruiting grounds with an empty ship and with no 
danger to apprehend from a sudden rush of naked figures, the 
captain gave him as much liquor as he wanted, else Proctor would 
have stolen it. And one night he was drunk on his watch, ran the 
Bandolier upon a reef, and all hands perished but himself and six 
others. One boat was saved, and then followed long days of hunger 
and thirst and agony upon the sea under a blazing sun, but Proctor 
brought the boat and crew safe to the Queensland coast. A month 
later he was in Sydney penniless, and again “looking for a ship.” 
But no one would have him now ; his story was too well known. 

And so for a week past he had slept in the park at night, and 
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wandered down about the wharves during the day. Sometimes he 
earned a few shillings, most of which went in cheap rum. 

Half an hour’s walk through the long shady avenue of Moreton 
Bay figs, and then he emerged suddenly into the noise and rattle of 
the city. Four coppers was all the money he possessed, and unless 
he could earn a shilling or two during the day on the wharves he 
would haye to starve on the morrow. He stopped outside the 
Herald office presently, and pushing his way through a number of 
half-starved outcasts like himself, he read down the “ Wanted” 
column of the paper. And suddenly hope sprang up in his heart as 
he saw this— 


WANTED, for the Solomon Islands Labour trade, four able Seamen 
used to the work. High wages to competent men. Apply to 
HARKNEss & Co., George Street. 


Ten minutes later he was at Harkness & Company’s office 
waiting to see the manager. Ten o'clock, the clerks said, would be 
time enough to come. Proctor said he would wait. He feared that 
there would be other applicants, and was determined to see the 
manager before any one else. But he need not have been so 
anxious. Men such as Harkness & Company wanted were hard to 
get, and the firm were not disposed to be particular as to their 
character or antecedents, so long as they could do the “ work” and 
hold their tongues afterward. Ten o’clock came, and at half-past 
ten Proctor and two other men went out of the office each witha 
I note in his pocket, and with orders to proceed to Melbourne by 
steamer, and there join the barque Kate Rennie. Before the steamer 
left for Melbourne, Proctor had parted with half of his pound for 
another man’s discharge. He did not want to be known as Proctor 
of the Bandolier if he could help it. So he was now Peter Jensen; 
and Peter Jensen, a hard-up Norwegian A.B., was promoted—on 
paper—to John Proctor, master. At Melbourne they found the 
barque ready for sea, and they were at once taken to the shipping 
office to meet the captain and sign articles, and Proctor’s heart beat 
fiercely with a savage joy when he heard the voice of the man who 
had stolen Nell Levison from him! So Rothesay was the captain 
of the Kate Rennie! And the Solomon Islands was a good place 
to pay off one’s old scores. 

The Kate Rennie sailed the next day. As soon as the tug cast 
off, the crew were mustered on the main-deck, and the watches and 
boats’ crew picked. Peter Jensen, A.B., was standing furthest away 
when the captain’s eye fell on him. 
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“What's your name?” he asked, and then in an instant his 
face paled—he recognised the man. 

Jensén made no answer. His eyes were fixed in a dull stare 
upon the features of a little boy of six, who had come up from the 
cabin and had caught hold of Rothesay’s hand. For Nell Levison’s 
face was before him again. Then with an effort he withdrew his 
gaze from th: child and looked down at the deck. 

“You can have him, Mr. Williams,” said Rothesay curtly to the 
mate. 

From that day till the barque made the Solomon Islands, 
Rothesay watched the man he had injured, but Jensen, A.B., gave 
no sign. He did his work well, and spoke to no one except when 
spoken to. And when the boy Allan Rothesay came on deck and 
prattled to the crew, Jensen alone took no notice of him. But 
whenever he heard the child speak, the memory of the woman he 
had lost came back to him, and he longed for his revenge. 

One night, as the barque was slipping quietly through the water, 
and the misty mountain heights of Bougainville showed ghostly grey 
under myriad stars, Rothesay came on deck an hour or two before 
the dawn. Jensen was at the wheel, and the captain walked aft, 
seated himself near him, and lit a cigar. Williams, the mate, was 
at the break of the poop, and out of earshot. 

Presently Rothesay walked over to the wheel and stood beside 
the steersman, glancing first at the compass and then aloft at the 
white swelling canvas. The barque was close-hauled and the course 
“ full and by.” 

“Is she coming up at all?” said Rothesay quietly, speaking in a 
low voice. 

‘No, sir,” answered Jensen steadily, but looking straight before 
him ; “she did come up a point or so a little while back, but fell off 
-again ; the wind keeps pretty steady, sir.” 

‘ Rothesay stood by him irresolutely, debating within himself. 
‘Then he walked up to the mate. 

** Mr. Williams, send another man to the wheel, and tell Jensen 
to come below. I want to speak to him about Bougainville ; he 
knows the place well, I have been told. And as neither you nor I 
do, I may get something out of him worth knowing.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the Welsh mate. “But he’s mighty 
close over it, anyway. I’ve hardly heard him open his mouth yet.” 

A minute or two passed, and Jensen was standing at the cabin- 
door, cap in hand. 

“Come in,” said Rothesay, turning up the cabin lamp, and 
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then he said quietly, “‘ Sit down, Proctor ; I want to talk to you quietly, 
You see, I know you.” 

The seaman stood silent a moment with drooping eyes. “My 
name is Jensen, sir,” he said sullenly. 

“Very well, just as you like. But I sent for you to tell you that 
I have not forgotten our former friendship, and—and I want to 
prove it, if you will let me.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir,” was the reply, and the man’s eyes met 
Rothesay’s for one second, and Rothesay saw that they burned with 
a strange red gleam ; “but you can do nothing for me. I am no 
longer Proctor, the disgraced and drunken captain, but Jensen, A.B. 
And,” with sudden fury, “I want to be left to myself.” 

“ Proctor,” and Rothesay rose to his feet, and placed his hands on 
the table, “listen to me. You may think that I have treated you 
badly. My wife died two years ago, and I——” 

Proctor waved his hand impatiently. ‘“ Let it pass if you have 
wronged me. But, because I got drunk and lost my ship, I don’t 
see how you are to blame for it.” 

A look of relief came into Rothesay’s face. Surely the man had 
not heard whom he had married, and there was nothing to fear 
after all. 

For a minute or so neither spoke, then Proctor picked up his 
cap. 

“Proctor,” said Rothesay, with a smile, “take a glass of grog 
with me for the sake of old times, won’t you?” 

** No, thank you, sir,” he replied calmly, and then without another 
word he walked out of the cabin, and presently Rothesay heard him 
take the wheel again from the man who had relieved him. 

Two days later the Kate Rennie sailed round the north cape of 
Bougainville, and then bore up for a large village on the east coast 
named Numa Numa, which Rothesay hoped to make at daylight on 
the following morning. 

At midnight Jensen came to the wheel again. The night was 
bright with the light of clouded stars, and the sea, although the 
breeze was brisk, was smooth as a mountain lake, only the 77, rif, 
vip of the barque’s cutwater and the bubbling sounds of her eddying 
wake broke the silence of the night. Ten miles away the verdure- 
clad peaks and spurs of lofty Bougainville stood clearly out, 
silhouetted against the sea rim on the starboard hand. The wind 
was fair abeam and the ship as steady as a church, and Proctor 
scarce glanced at the compass at all. The course given to him was 
W.S.W., which, at the rate the ship was slipping through the water, 
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would bring her within two miles of the land by the time he was 
relieved. Then she would have to go about and make another 
“short leg,” and, after that, she could lay right up to Numa Numa 
village. 

Late in the day Rothesay had lowered one of the ship’s boats, 
whose timbers had opened under the rays of the torrid sun, and was 
keeping her towing astern till she became watertight. Presently 
Proctor heard a voice calling him. 

“Peter, I say, Peter, you got a match?” 

Looking astern, he saw that the native who was steering the boat 
had hauled her up close up under the stern. 

“Yes,” he answered, taking a box of matches out of his pocket 
and throwing them to the native sailor in the boat. “Are you tired 
of steering that boat, Tommy?” 

“No, not yet ; but I wanted smoke. When four bell strike I 
come aboard, Mr. Williams say.” 

Two bells struck, and then Proctor heard Williams, who was 
sitting down at the break of the poop, say, “ Hallo, young shaver, 
what do you want on deck ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Williams, it is so hot below, and my father said I 
could come on deck. See, I’ve got my rug and pillow.” 

“ All right, sonny,” said the mate good-naturedly ; “ here, lie down 
here on the skylight.” 

The child lay down and seemed to sleep, but Proctor could see 
that his eyes were wide open and watched the stars. 

Four bells struck, and Proctor was relieved by a white seaman, 
and another native came to relieve the man who was steering the 
boat, which was now hauled up under the counter. Just then, as 
the mate called out, “ Ready about,” Proctor touched the child on 
the arm. 

“Allan, would you like to come in the boat with me?” 

The boy laughed with delight. “Oh, yes, Peter, I would 
like it.” 

Proctor turned to the native who was waiting to relieve the man 
who was steering the boat. “You can go for’ard, Jimmy, I'll take 
the boat for you.” 

The native grinned. “All right, Peter, I no like boat,” and in 
another moment Proctor had passed the child down into the boat, 
into the arms of the native sailor whose place he was taking, and 
quickly followed. As she drifted astern, the Kate Rennie went 
about, the tow-line tautened out, and a delighted laugh broke from 
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the boy as he sat beside Proctor and saw the white canvas of the 
barque looming up before him. 

“ Hush !” said Proctor, and his hand trembled as he grasped the 
steer-oar. Then he drew the child to his bosom and caressed him 
almost fiercely. 

For half an hour the barque slipped along, and Proctor sat and 
steered and smoked and watched the child, who now slumbered at 
his feet. Then the stars darkened over, a black cloud arose to the 
eastward, the wind died away, and the mate’s voice hailed him to 
come alongside, as a heavy squall was coming on. “ And you'll have 
trouble with the captain for taking his boy in that boat,” added 
Williams. 

** Ay, ay, sir,” answered Proctor, as he looked at the cloud to 
windward, which was now quickly changing to a dullish grey ; and 
then he sprang forward and cut the tow-line with his sheath-knife. 

Five minutes passed. Then came a cry of agony from the barque, 
as Rothesay, who had rushed on deck at Williams’s call, placed his 
hand on the tow-line and began to haul it in. 

“Oh, my God, Williams, the line has parted. Boat ahoy, there, 
where are you ?” 

And then with a droning hum the squall smote the Kate Renzie 
with savage fury, and nearly threw her over on her beam ends ; and 
Proctor the Drunkard slewed the boat round and let her fly before 
the hissing squall towards the dimmed outline of Bougainville. 
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For two days the Ka‘e Rennie cruised off the northern end of 
Bougainville, searching for the missing boat. Then Rothesay beat 
back to Numa Numa and anchored, and carefully examined the 
coast with his boats. But no trace of Proctor nor the child was 
ever found. Whether the boat was dashed to pieces upon the reef 
or had been blown past the north end of the island and thence out 
upon that wide expanse of ocean that lies between the Solomons and 
New Guinea was never known, and the fate of Proctor the Drunkard 
and his innocent victim will for ever remain one of the many 
mysteries of the Western Pacific. 
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THE VEDDAHS OF CEYLON: 


HE navigators of Tyre, who carried on a perilous trade with 
the East by way of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, had 
accidentally lighted upon a mysterious isle lying to the south of 
Malabar, whose coast they frequented to secure the precious 
products which went to adorn the Court of Solomon some three 
thousand years ago. It had seemed to them as if the island was 
habitually visited by awful storms of lightning, and the summits of 
its mountains were perpetually plunged in clouds that collected from a 
thousand miles round. The torrent beds were frequently filled 
with foaming streams engendered by the tropic rains which fell upon 
the mountain slopes, and the dense forests that flourished in the 
incessant humidity offered an impenetrable barrier to the stranger 
who would have explored the interior. The coast had been visited 
by adventurers from the Eastern Archipelago as well as from Arabia ; 
and these, following the courses of the rivers which debouched from 
the hills to the south and west, had become aware that precious 
gems existed in the sands which were rolled down. 

Herds of elephants roamed in the secluded depths of the forests, 
and the gorgeous peacock stalked and strutted in the sparser jungles 
of the south and north-west undisturbed for the most part by the 
arrow of the hunter. At times, from the coast of India, came in 
frail craft fisher-people to dive for pearls in the sandy beds that 
fringed the gulf between the peninsula and Ceylon. So that there 
was much profit, even if there were some risk, in a voyage from the 
Arabian to the Indian Seas. Those who went to trade at the 
emporiums of Sinhala or Ceylon would hear rumours of a mysterious 
race who lived within the forests, but who were never seen by those 
who touched on the coasts. Some said it was not human, but a race 
of demons. It was not anyhowakin to any known to the adventurers 
whose ships anchored here for trade. Sometimes by night dried 
meat and honey would be brought and laid out for barter by these 
forest dwellers, where they would attract the notice of visitors, and 
again by night the articles given in exchange would be removed. 
The phantom people were rarely seen. Those who had penetrated 
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the river gorges of the stupendous mountains surrounding Adam's 
Peak had met occasional families who had fled to secrete themselves 
in the forest shades, when they perceived intruders. They were 
described as black and naked, covered with hair, carrying bows and 
arrows, and as dwelling in holes in the ground. These were the 
Veddahs, commonly agreed to be the aboriginal race of the island. 
It has been conjectured that they migrated from India. It might 
have been at a time when the journey could have been undertaken 
on dry land, before the link between India and Ceylon was 
broken by encroachment of the sea. They do not now trust them- 
selves on water, and would hardly have approached Ceylon by sea. 
Bodily characteristics show that the Veddahs belong to the pre-Aryan 
type ; a small, not to say dwarfish race, dark, but not actually black, 
and not woolly-haired like the negro. The average height of a man is 
under five feet, and of a woman under four and two-thirds feet. Some 
in the last century have been said to have lived in the forest-covered 
plains of the north, and some are still found not far from Aniradapura. 
They appear two thousand years ago to have been available in that 
part of the island to help in building the dagobas and irrigation . 
works projected by the Indian kings of Ceylon, and are spoken of in 
Sinhalese records as Yakkos. But Hiouen Thsang, in the seventh 
century, states that the “ Yakkos” had withdrawn into the south- 
east corner of Ceylon, a wild and forest-covered country, where for 
hundreds of years they would, unmolested, have been able to pursue 
their occupation of hunters, which has, in fact, from time immemorial 
been theirs. Still, it might well be that a number of them had 
amalgamated with the invaders from Bengal, who arrived in Ceylon 
several hundred years before the Christian era, and had lost their 
identity, while the more timid and comparatively few had retired to 
the secrecy of the dense forests, which they instinctively loved. We 
find them to-day in very diminished numbers scattered in small 
communities, mostly in the forests to the eastward of the moun- 
tains of Ceylon, and some close to the coast of the same part. 
These latter have mixed with the Tamil population; in the 
interior, fifty miles distant from the sea, it is found that a mixture, if 
any, has taken place with the Sinhalese of the central province. 
Altogether they are estimated to number but two thousand souls at 
this time. Formerly the Veddahs subsisted entirely by hunting, the 
collection of wild honey and edible roots found in the jungles. They 
were not averse to carrion or vermin when other flesh could not be 
got. It is said that they do not eat the elephant, bear, leopard, and 
the jackal, and prefer deer and monkey meat, as well as the iguana 
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and tortoise. The flesh of the deer is cut into strips and dried in 
the sun, and is then used as an article of trade with the Moormen, 
who penetrate the tortuous paths of the forest in order to procure it 
and honey and wax, in barter. Sometimes the flesh is preserved in 
honey in the cavity of a tree, plugged at the orifice with clay. 

Now the habit of wandering at will through the forests and of 
sacrificing game at will has been checked, and the movements of 
the small families and communities of Veddahs have been confined 
to certain tracts allotted for cultivation. This is restricted to that of 
dry crops, dependent upon the rainfall from the north-east quarter, 
which prevails from November to February. Irrigation is not prac- 
tised, and the streams at other times of the year than that mentioned 
are almost dry. The patches that are tilled are small clearings in 
the forest enriched by the ashes of the undergrowth and trees which 
have been burnt to clear the land ; a rude barrier of logs and inter- 
laced branches marks the boundary to protect the growing crops 
against the incursions of deer, wild pig, and elephants. The food 
supplies thus raised consist of Indian corn, yams, cassava or manioc, 
chilis, and a small round grain known as “ Kurrakan,” from which 
flour is made by pounding in a wooden mortar. Sometimes they 
are almost destitute of food when the rainfall is scanty, and then 
they have recourse to jungle leaves and roots. Tobacco is not 
grown, nor is it used: the bark of a certain tree is chewed instead. 
Salt is an uncommon luxury, and was formerly unknown to the 
Veddahs. What they assimilated when exclusively on a flesh diet 
was no doubt sufficient, but at present they seem unhealthy from 
improper food. Numbers of children have died from diarrhoea, and 
the fell disease called “ parangi” is common. It is manifested often 
in open sores, and in its worst form attacks the joints. The writer 
has seen several children suffering from it, and in one instance the 
victim (a girl) was, although only six years of age, segregated in a 
wretched little hut, like a caged bird, where she spent the long hours 
groping about the mud floor and playing with a few stones. A sad 
sight, truly! Consistently with their nomadic habits the Veddahs 
formerly sheltered themselves in caves or in trees by night, and in 
present years a distinction has been made, in point of civilised 
qualities, between the “gala” or rock Veddahs, and the “ village ” 
Veddahs, the former retaining the old instincts of primitive hunters, 
and the latter having been induced by Government to settle upon 
certain forest clearings and to cultivate them crudely. The former, 
the “rock” or unreclaimable Veddah, has now almost disappeared. 
The Government Agent of the Eastern Province saw one at 
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Bintenne last year, but is unaware of the existence of others. Those 
engaged part of the year in cultivation now live in rude huts along- 
side of the fields, or “Chenas,” upon which they ere occupied. 
The huts of each family appear to be separate. In some cases they 
are not sufficiently high to admit of an upright posture being 
assumed by the occupants. The supports are of rudely cut timbers 
with cross pieces of saplings, thatched with jungle grasses, and 
covered at the sides with pieces of rough bark with many interstices, 
through which the interior can be seen. Small sheds behind the 
huts are occupied by the women at the time of menstruation. 
There is no furniture of any sort; merely a few clay pots for cooking 
—and these they do not manufacture for themselves ; not a blanket 
for a coverlid at night ; possibly a meagre fire over which a few 
chilis are being dried to fit them for market. 

The people are very poorly clothed, some hardly covered in any 
way, and the meagreness of their forms is thus fully displayed. 
Even the women can at times make no decent appearance, and feel 
painfully embarrassed before a stranger in making their ancient and 
dirty rags cover the parts which they are anxious to conceal. 
Ashamed of possible exposure, they will even fly with their babies 
into the undergrowth of the forest. If treated kindly, however, the 
anxiety to cover themselves becomes less apparent, and allowing the 
rags to fall from their shoulders, they will put their children to the 
breast, averting their gaze the while from the intruder. 

Their persons are dirty. In the rainy season they do not wash 
in the streams, considering the water to be too cold. Their teeth 
and hair are uncared for. The latter is worn long, and the moustache 
and beard are allowed to grow without check; so that in some 
cases the whole face is set in a great tangle of hair, and has a resem- 
blance to that of the large Wanderoo monkey, an inhabitant of the 
same forest. The iris of the Veddah is brown, and thrown into 
strong relief by the extent of white in the eyeball. The eye has 
been compared to that of the deer, but has a melancholy and per- 
plexed expression which is not easily forgotten. The owner seems 
to be conscious that he belongs to a dying race, and is the victim 
of a fate which is slowly pushing him to annihilation. Against 
the gloom and the conscious uselessness of their existence there 
is no healthy reaction. With the exception of those on the coast, 
who have been brought under instruction, the mental condition of 
these unfortunate people is pitiful. They have no depth of feeling, 
but display a morose indolence. They do not laugh, and despise 
those who do. If laughed at they are deeply offended, as also if 
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they are treated rudely, and, at all times shy, they will not 
willingly appear again before the person who has thus committed 
himself. The lovely blossoms of the orchids which hang from the 
forest boughs, the flashing hues of magnificent butterflies, the ever- 
changing hues of a tropical sky, the brilliant plumage of the wild 
fowl—all these seem to meet with no response in their vacant 
minds. They have no preference for bright over neutral tints. 
No sound of music or of song disturbs the depressing stillness of 
their isolated abodes. The memory which might, in conjuring up 
scenes of the past, relieve the dread monotony of their existence, 
is defective. No games nor dances enliven their early days; 
upon what worlds exist beyond the confines of the forests in which 
they dwell they are unable to speculate ; nor, except by the recur- 
rence of the annual rains, and by light and darkness, do they appre- 
ciate the division of time by hours, days, and years; nor can they 
use numbers to express quantity, nor even figure it by the use of the 
fingers. 

Upon the mind which is not susceptible to the beauty, the vast- 
ness, and the orderly methods of the mighty universe, it will be easily 
understood that religious impressions, or susceptibility to religious 
influence, is small. They fear visitation by evil spirits who may do 
them material hurt if not appeased by proper ceremonies. The 
departed souls of the dead hover in the air unseen. These are 
“Yakkds” or “ Yakuns.” When they are well disposed, they come 
to their living relations ; when these are ill, they visit them in dreams, 
and grant them success in the chase. But the Veddahs perform no 
religious ceremonies themselves. Both in Bintenne and in the 
country north of the Kandyan province the devil dancer officiates 
for them. This is especially the case when there is sickness. Also 
at the time of the “ Wesak,” or celebration by the Buddhists of the 
birth of Buddha in the month of May. This, no doubt, is imitative, 
Again, the grandmother after death, or more probably the “ Mother 
of All,” the earth, or the female principle in creation, is wor- 
shipped under the name of “ Mahakiriamma” (great mother of 
milk). Further, some Veddahs of Bintenne have learnt the names of 
Tamil or Hindoo deities, and believe, or profess to do so, that a 
supreme spirit, ‘‘ Katragam Deo,” pervades the universe, and that 
they are dependent upon his benevolence for their food. They 
do not unite with the Buddhists in acts of worship, and, in fact, 
appear only, in times of trouble generally, to invoke the “ Yakkds” 
who occupy the unseen world, especially those of dead children. 
The adults do not wear charms, but they repeat invocations 
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against evilly disposed “ Yakkas,” wild buffalos, elephants, and bears. 
They do not fear snakes, nor have they antidotes nor methods of 
cure for snake-bites. In this respect they differ from the jungle 
tribes of India. The Veddahs think that the snakes are restrained 
from hurting them by the “ Yakkas” ; but if a “ Yakka ” is offended, 
a snake may be permitted to do mischief. The person wounded 
will then die unless the devil-dancer is able to obtain pardon for 
him. 

The Veddahs do not exhibit outside their huts any skulls, bones 
feathers, or skins of animals and birds killed in the chase, or 
deceased in the village, as is sometimes done in parts of India. 
The fact is, they scarcely exhibit emotion, and appear to be stoically 
indifferent to most impressions. There is nothing in their habits to 
show that they have at any time risen above the condition of a savage 
tribe of hunters. 

Currency has been given to the idea that early in the history of 
the Sinhalese the Veddahs were regarded as of high “ caste” ; and 
it is recorded that a king of Ceylon married a Veddah “princess.” 
It is quite possible that to conciliate the primitive inhabitants of the 
island, and to use their labour in the construction of large irrigation 
works, and to avail themselves of the knowledge the jungle tribes 
possessed of the water-courses, the early kings may have professed to 
treat the Veddahs with a certain amount of respect, but there is 
nothing in their habits and social observances which would entitle 
them to consideration among “caste” Hindoos ; indeed, rather the 
reverse. It is stated that King Dutegemunu in 160 B.c. appointed 
the Veddahs servants of the God Skanda in the temple of Kataru- 
gama Dewule built by him, but that this was done, as alleged, “on 
account of the purity of their caste,” may well be doubted ; probably, 
rather for the convenience of the moment. An analogous case 
occurs in the history of the Rameshwaram Temple, when the chief 
of an aboriginal people in the Ramnad district bordering the 
Paumben Channel was made “lord of the Causeway” by the 
Pandyan King of Madura, because he happened to be in the 
vicinity and was able to supply help to the pilgrims, and labour for 
the repairs of the great temple, and of the numerous small shrines 
that lined the approach to it. A Hindoo of “caste” would regard 
the Veddah of to-day with disdain, owing to his neglect of clean- 
liness, his want of discrimination in diet, his indifference to re- 
ligious ceremonial, and his admission without prejudice of aliens to 
marriage with his women. It is not likely, from what is known of 
the Veddah of to-day, that he has become degenerate from his 
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original type. The influences to which he has been subjected would 
rather have tended to improve him. The conclusion is that the 
Veddahs have only been wild hunters, as the name implies, and no 
more, and that they experienced exceptional treatment from the 
early kings who came from India, rather from the singularity of their 
characteristics than from the “ purity of their caste.” 

In their family lives as well as in the social arrangements of their 
small communities the character of the Veddahs is attractive from 
the mildness and docility exhibited. If there be no great demonstra- 
tion of affection there is gentleness of treatment of husbands with 
their wives and parents with their children. Marriage takes place 
early. The physical structure of the girl, in the early stages of 
puberty, is held to render union more attractive than at a later age. 
This feeling is indeed common throughout India too, and children 
of tender years have had to be protected from undue license by 
legislation. It is hinted that in North Central Ceylon Veddah girls 
are “ married” at eight years of age, and boys at twelve years, but 
the word has probably been misused for “ betrothed,” for they do 
not live together as a rule in any tribe before puberty. In Bintenne 
the ages are given respectively as thirteen and eighteen years ; and this 
information, afforded by the local rate Mahatmya, or headman, agrees 
rather with the result of personal inquiry by the writer, who was told 
that the marriageable age of a girl was from ten to twelve years. 

The young man who would marry a girl places his bow and 
arrows against the door of her father’s hut. If the proposal thus 
signified is approved, the parents of the youth with the latter attend 
at the girl’s house with presents of monkey-meat, honey, venison, 
yams, or such food as may be available, and the bride is presented 
by the bridegroom with a piece of cloth seven cubits in length. He 
remains with her that night. Next day the bride and her family 
attend at the young man’s house, with some other elderly people, 
and the bride is left in her future abode. There is no further cere- 
mony; the union is simply witnessed. The girls are modest to 
strangers. They do not willingly expose themselves to view, and 
if pressed to do so stand silent with averted face, and their eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Adultery is not common. Polyandry is 
unknown. But both have been practised, it is said, when the people 
have had the bad example of the Kandyans before them. 

When families have suffered isolation in the forest, marriage has 
taken place between brothers and younger sisters ; with the eldest 
sister it is considered unchaste. Marriage between father and 
daughter has been known. Such alliances as these do not appear to 
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be usually practised, and would seem to have been due to stress of 
circumstances. 

There is no ceremony performed at the time of child-birth, but 
the mother puts a necklace upon the child during the time it is 
suckled—for about eighteen months—to defend it from evil 
“ Yakkas,” or otherwise, as in India, to avert the “ Evil Eye.” The 
children remain unclothed for several years. 

The majority of the Veddahs are said to be short-lived. To 
attain sixty-five years of age is uncommon. The information 
furnished from the north central and the Bintenne districts show 
that sickness is quickly diminishing their numbers. 

The Veddahs have been said to bury their dead wrapped in the 
skins of animals, and those present would on such occasions par- 
take of food—the roast flesh of a monkey or iguana with honey 
and roots. Inquiry to-day does not bear out these notions. In 
Wellasse, bordering on the Bintenne district, no ceremonies are 
observed. In the latter locality the Veddahs are said formerly to 
have thrown the dead into the jungle or left them where they died. 
In one part of Bintenne the writer was told that the hut occupied 
by the dead person was burnt over the corpse. In the Aniradapura 
province (presumably to the eastward, where the Veddahs are found) 
a native official who knows their habits states, “as soon as life is 
extinct three or four able-bodied men go into the jungle and dig a 
hole almost knee-deep with pointed sticks, wrap the corpse in a mat, 
tie it up to a pole with the face upwards, and depositing the corpse 


in the hole, cover it with earth.” Females do not attend the burial. 
On the seventh day after death a space is cleared near their huts, . 
they collect the fibre of the Velan and Halmilla trees, and the - 


branches of a tree called Dummah, and decorate it for the devil- 


dancer, who performs there from one evening until the next. The. 
object is to induce the spirit of the dead person to join those which... 


have gone before, and to prevent it from visiting the living. But 
this practice does not appear to obtain in Bintenne. 


As regards the attempts made to impart religious instruction to- 


the Veddahs, it would appear that they have not been wholly 
successful. Mr. Gillings, writing in 1849 in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Ceylon, states that up to the year 1844, in 
Bintenne, 163 men, forty-eight women, and eighty-five children had 
been baptized, but had since relapsed into their former habits. It 
seemed doubtful if they had any conception of God. These carly 
efforts seem to have been due to the Rev. R. Stott, of the Wesleyan 
Mission. He was accompanied in his first visit by Mr. Atherton, of 
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the Civil Service. At Batticaloa, Government assistance was pro- 
mised in settling the Veddahs upon cultivable land, and a free 
school was to be established for every thirty children willing to 
learn. According to present accounts the work so promisingly 
begun came to nothing. At this time, and for the past four years, 
there is a Wesleyan Mission to the Veddahs on the sea-coast, fifteen 
miles north of Batticaloa. The reserves allotted to the Veddahs in 
1841 had been gradually sold up, and the poor people were said to 
have been “ shoved out by the Sinhalese fishermen on the sea-side, 
and by Tamil and Moorish capitalists on the land-side,” until they 
were worse than slaves. The Mission has twelve acres of land, 
which have been planted with cocoa-nuts, manioc, and Indian corn. 
Employment is thus found for a number of the Veddahs. A school 
containing forty children has been established, with a resident 
instructor. The writer, who recently visited this settlement, could 
not help being struck with the improved intelligence and the bright 
aspect of the children who had been collected for his inspection, 
as compared with the dull and unimpressionable condition of those 
met with in the inland forest tracts. There seems good prospect of 
effecting a similar improvement if efforts can be made to reach these 
latter, who at present are wholly without instruction. In addition 
to the Wesleyan Mission there is a Church of England school for 
Veddah children at Vendeloos Bay, north of Batticaloa. 


E. O. WALKER. 


Notr.—The authorities from whose writings quotations have been taken are 
the Rev. J. Gillings, Professor R. Virchow, Sir Emerson Tennent, Messrs. 
Hartshorne and Bailey. 








PROSPER MERIMEE. 


‘ Esprit 4 la fois exquis et dur.”— Viner. 


“© TN the year of grace 1827 I was a Romantic,” so writes Prosper 

Mérimée, with a touch of the mild irony he so assiduously 
cultivated; but it may be doubted if he ever deserved the designation, 
since nothing could be less suited to the temper of his mind than 
the generous ardour of the enthusiasts who so victoriously opposed 
feeling to reason. 

He was equally interested in every side of human nature, 
looking on with amused eyes at all its variations, but taking an indi- 
vidual part in none, and sedulously concealing any personal bias or 
any warmth of partisanship. A profound reasonableness was a part 
of his nature, and romance a mere adjunct to be used for literary 
purposes. 

In his preface to the “ Lettres 4 une Inconnue” Taine describes 
him as “tall, erect, pale, who, except for his smile, had the look of 
an Englishman, with a cold and distant manner, repelling in advance 
all familiarity; ” and a later picture of him in his comparative old age 
is better still. ‘It was at Fontainebleau, in 1860, when I met the 
Empress coming from the Jardin Anglais: an old man was waiking 
at her side, his eyes upon the ground; he was well, even coquettishly, 
dressed in the old Court style ; his forehead was deeply wrinkled— 
his eyes, under bushy eyebrows, round, cold, a little hard; the whole 
attitude correct and very stiff. I thought him probably an English 
diplomat.” Asa child he was happy in a domestic life of peace and 
industry ; his parents were both artistic, full of thought and irtel- 
ligence. The love of home, so early fostered, always clung to Mérimée; 
and after all his travels he always returned to the same quarter in 
Paris—endeared to him by his early recollections. 

As soon as his college days were over, he joined a small circle of 
celebrities who met together one day a week at the house of Etienne 
Délécluze, painter and art critic, where Ampére, Sainte-Beuve, Marc 
Girardin, and other less well-known writers held long literary discussions, 
and where Mlle. Louise Monod set herself the task of teaching her 
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illustrious pupils the beauties of English poetry. Mérimée was the 
most punctual and most assiduous of them all; he never stopped 
short on any road to learning. What he ignored, he ignored to per- 
fection ; and what he knew, he knew better than anybody else. It 
was here that he fell under the influence of Henri Beyle, who was 
at that time a contributor to a London magazine and came to 
Mile. Monod for information. It was an evil influence, and some- 
what confusing, when the author of the “ Chartreuse de Parme”— 
romantique avec passion, avec furie—produced his brochure on Racine 
and Shakespeare ; but it directed many of his opinions and in some 
degree his literary style. ‘ 

It was from Beyle he learned many of his theories, his prejudices, 
and the general scepticism which overshadowed his life and haunted 
him to the end ; from him the sophistry which turned sentiment into 
affectation, and led to a dread of display or spontaneous emotion, 
however natural and sincere. One would almost think that Mérimée 
was describing his own character when, on the death of Beyle, he 
wrote of him: “One of his most striking traits was his fear of being 
duped, and a constant preoccupation to avoid such a misfortune; 
producing a fictitious coldness—a cruel analysis of any generous 
action—a strong resistance to feeling, much less real than affected.” 

It was this example which put Mérimée on his guard against 
impulse, hasty expressions of opinion, or anything heartfelt; he 
seemed to act as if in the presence of an unfriendly witness, nervously 
diffident lest he might become the subject even of the most innocent 
raillery, coming at last to be in sad earnest the cynic he wished to 
appear. So true is it that certain affectations often finish by turning 
into facts; and no man can habitually suppress all his natural 
feelings without finally cutting them off at the source. 

By some curious but enviable management, moreover, he was 
able to assume the self-possession of a man of the world—a cold air 
of indifference which grew upon him, and was supported by a 
manner so cool and distant as to discourage the most intrepid of 
interlocutors. Devoted to mystification, nothing pleased him better 
than to affect a seriousness he did not feel, and which was really 
foreign—for the ludicrous side of things was always uppermost to 
him ; he had an immense fund of wit and drollery, and would tell 
the most laughable stories without the least change of countenance 
or the ghost of a smile. So far, however, such flashes of fun were 
only on the surface ; he had a strong tendency to melancholy, and 
would at times make a sad return upon himself—his own life—and 
with a confused instinct of failure would feel that he had been under- 
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valued and misunderstood, being himself alone responsible for the 
injustice, if there were such, since, as Taine sums up his life, he had 
never drawn on all his own resources, and never attained to all the 
happiness he had a right to expect. 

The biographer who chose to compare him to a human Mephis- 
topheles, and described him as darting a murderous epigram in the 
choicest language, was evidently inclined to sacrifice something to 
flowers of rhetoric ; for although he may have used strong words in 
strange places—have called revolutions Jé¢ises, and dealt irreverently 
with the political code of eminent churchmen—there is no real 
bitterness in his animadversions ; there is sarcasm and cynicism, but 
nothing that was not honest—nothing in the least degree satanic. 

An incident of his childhood is supposed to account for his 
extreme sensitiveness to ridicule. He relates that one day, having 
been blamed very seriously for some trifling fault and having been 
sent away in disgrace, he overheard it remarked in a tone of amuse 
ment, “ Poor boy ! he thinks he has committed quite a crime.” 

The idea that his tears and repentance should be a matter cf 
derision produced an effect upon him that he could not get over. 
He said he would never be sorry for.anything again. The anecdote, 
so often repeated, has probably gained more significance, certainly 
more importance, than it deserves. 

Always studious and with an inborn bias towards authorship, it 
might be thought that he would have dedicated himself to letters ; 
but it was not so. He took up writing as a pure amusement—his 
experience of comparative, though by no means excessive poverty, 
and his own practical good sense, teaching him that literature is best 
cultivated from an independent position ; and that no Muse, however 
alluring, was ever known to provide nourishment for her votaries. 
Having no particular political opinions, he soon found the occupa- 
tion he required ; industry and a certain amount of savoir faire were 
sufficient stepping-stones to advancement. He obtained a place in 
Government offices under many changes of Ministry, distinguishing 
himself in all by his steady, unambitious, and unassuming capability. 
Profound convictions were not required, and are seldom lucrative. 
But it was the Second Empire that brought him fairly to the front, 
that determined his views, and gave him all the worldly prosperity— 
even more than all—that he desired. 

In a letter to Dr. Véron he sketches the manner of his first 
introduction to the Count and Countess Montijo. ‘Chance took 
me to Spain, where I met with some kind, hospitable people, who 
treated me in the most cordial way. I found there a little girl, to 
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whom I used to tell fairy tales—to make peace for her when she had 
been naughty, and to scold well myself, having very little patience 
with young people. The other day this little girl told me she was 
going to marry the Emperor.” 

His close friendship with Madame Montijo, always his best and 
most sympathetic friend, remained undiminished, although the 
marriage of his petite Luginie with Napoleon III. placed him in a 
position requiring much tact and delicacy ; all the more that it was 
the pleasure of the Empress to bestow on him far more distinction 
than he had any claim toexpect. His good taste stood him in stead, 
and with all the honours showered on him he never lost an atom of 
self-respect, or for a single moment his perfect regard for Zs con- 
venances. When all Europe was speaking of him, it was as much to 
his credit as to her own that to the Empress he was always her old 
friend—always “ Monsieur Mérimée.” 

In 1843 he was elected to fill Charles Nodier’s vacant chair at 
the Academy, and it was to his infinite disgust that he found himself 
called upon to make the orthodox eulogium on his predecessor. 

He writes to Madame Montijo, “I must first read his works, 
which is not very easy or particularly amusing ; and must praise them, 
which will go against the grain.” He grew exasperated with his subject, 
and such was his sincerity that not the most ardent of his partisans 
could find anything to admire in his discourse. It could not fail to 
be remarked that as a matter of fact Nodier had been the exact 
reverse of what Mérimée wished to be. In politics—in history—in 
love—Nodier had let his imagination play a prominent part ; whilst 
his successor was, above all, remarkable for the fixity of his ideas, his 
absolute frankness, and the dry precision of his words. Mérimée 
made it all too clearly understood that he was by no means the dupe 
of a sentimental enthusiast ; but he had promised himself to be 
moderate and flat, and he kept his word. 

His nomination to the Senate with a dotation of 30,000 francs 
was not mentioned by himself to any of his friends, who got the 
infermation from the pages of the Moniteur. It hardly seemed to 
afford him any satisfaction ; but that he was really gratified may be 
seen in a letter to Madame Montijo, thanking her with his usual tact 
for the honour he owed to Eugénie. “You have made me a 
Senator,” he writes. ‘Iam told that the Empress embraced her 
husband when he announced it ; this little detail gave me, I assure 
you, more pleasure than the fact itself—to which, indeed, I am hardly 
reconciled.” 

Always scrupulous in money matters, he refused to continue to 
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receive the stipend of Inspector of National Monuments on the receipt 
of this new source of revenue. An anecdote bearing ona delicacy so 


rare is told of him, that one day the Emperor, having long availed: 


himself of his assistance in collecting materials for the Life of Czesar, 
remarked that so much work was not to be gratuitous, whereupon 
he replied, “Sire, I have all the books that are required, and I calcu- 


late that I shall be able to defray all other expenses at the cost of. 


some quires of paper, about twenty pens, and a bottle of ink.” 

Mérimée seemed to renew his youth in a Court full of gaiety and 
splendour, where he found himself so valued, and could not but be 
aware that he was one of the most notable figures. His presence 
was essential on all gala days and generally at more intimate 
réunions ; to dine at the Tuileries was by no means an infrequent 
distinction ; and at Compiégne and Biarritz he was the familiar friend 
and companion, indispensable for all expeditions and parties of 
pleasure. But he was not spoiled, and used to speak of his en 
without a trace of vanity, in an amused and ordinary tone. 

This festive life, however, had its drawbacks; the constant 
ceremonial, the interminable banquets, the long journeys, his own 
personal effort and success in such a brilliant and dissipated world. 


enslaved and wearied him ; he had lost his wiet//e liberté, and could: 


not help deploring the taste for entertainments si peu intellectuels. 
Moreover, failing health made even pleasure arduous ; but this was 
unsuspected. His energy never failed ; his wit—his zeal—his cap- 
ability were always at the disposition of his “host and hostess”; he 
was the prime mover in fétes—theatricals—charades—in all the dis- 
tractions and constant whirl of the gayest Court in Europe. That his 
patience and his talents were thoroughly appreciated, there is no 
doubt ; and it may be easily guessed that his position was one of no 


small difficulty in a time and place where fout était permis, mais it: 


JSallait étre aimable. 

In his literary work Mérimée may be said to have wasted price-. 
less faculties ; it was not genuine. He affected the manner of schools: 
which, he frankly observed, did not coincide with his own opinion ; 
and, to begin with, wrote Spanish sword and cloak comedies, which he 
called translations in order to mystify his public, remarking, with 
some inconsistency, that to produce such masterpieces nothing more 
was required than the knowledge of a few words in a foreign tongue; 
a map of the country, and a tolerable style. It may well be asked, 
“Could anything be more withering ?” , 

It was upon his style that Mérimée depended ; it is the word 
which occurs in almost every review, every valuation of him. The 
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word, besides its actual meaning, implies no ordinary degree of merit ; 
and if in the present case it signifies individuality, the point may be 
conceded, but on no other ground whatever. Is it to be named in 
the same breath with the sympathetic style of Gautier, the correct- 
ness of Sainte-Beuve, the poetry of Georges Sand? 

His frigidity and want of éan in his short stories and historic 
sketches are reflections of his own personal characteristics. Not for a 
moment is any degree of warmth or sympathetic suggestiveness 
allowed to colour their sterility, and the self-effacement attributed to 
him as a charm, and which is so much admired in other distinguished 
writers, was the simple sign of that marble impassiveness it was his 
aim to assume. He looks upon the tragedies of life as an unmoved 
spectator ; his men and women are made of equally stern and stoic 
material ; so that the only wonder would be if their creator could 
show any fellow-feeling for them. 

Sainte-Beuve’s résumé of his talent, drawn in his usual manner 
of inseparably connecting the man with his work, is very noteworthy. 
“* Born, as I imagine, with much sensibility, he was quick to perceive 
that it would be a pure matter of loss in the midst of a century of 
egotism and irony ; he took care, therefore, to conceal it as much as 
possible, to let it take up the least possible space, and to let it 
appear in art only in the guise of bitter, violent, heroic passion, not 
under his own name lyrically, but in drama and story by means of 
fictitious personages—and even these personages are chosen by the 
artist for their vigour, and given the briefest and strongest words, in 
-the fear of exaggeration or anything approaching to it. He desires 
to keep strictly to that which is simple and certain.” 

** Colomba,” the best known of his brief romances, owes some- 
thing of picturesqueness to the wild beauty of Corsica, which seems 
to harmonise with barbaric customs and savage passions. Colomba 
herself—fair, blue-eyed, with “ voice soft and musical ”— is terrible in 
her fury of revenge, her willing sacrifice of the living to the dead, 
her marvellous cunning and cruelty. She has a conscience all her 
own ! 

In the “ Vénus d’Ille ”—a modern version of an ancient legend— 
where a bridegroom, incautiously placing the wedding-ring on the 
finger of a beautiful bronze statue, is enfolded in an inexorable 
embrace ; in “‘ Tamango,” the pitiless slave dealer ; in the “ Taking 
of the Redoubt,” where the author says it must be confessed, to the 
disgrace of humanity, that war with all its horrors possesses an un- 
speakable charm—/for those who look on ; and in “ Matteo Falcone,” 
the cruellest story in the world, there is the same callous presentment 
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ot uncivilised human nature. But the mountain heights, the 
mysterious slopes, the solitary plains, form an impressive back- 
ground. Mérimée’s idea was to write for the select few—disdaining 
the commonplace, and useless adjuncts. Heaimed at concentration, 
at abridgment; and believed that the omission of detail would preserve 
his work from the caprices of fashion, leaving only the bare skeleton 
of human nature, with the wild instincts and impulses which no 
change of time or custom can ever destroy. 

Only in the “ Corsican Brothers,” although still a story of the 
vendetta, there is sentiment and pathos. The story, dramatised for 
the Princess’s Theatre, and put on the stage with all the perfection 
of ideal pictorial and literary art, produced a profound impression. 
No one who had the good fortune to see Charles Kean personating 
by turns Louis and Lucien dei Franchi, with the whole weight and 
intensity of a tragic actor, could ever forget it. 

Perhaps the best test of the judgment formed in France of 
Mérimée’s literary work is to be found in the sensation excited by 
the publication of his “‘ Lettres 4 une Inconnue ” three or four years 
after his death. It was a success of curiosity, and fluttered the 
dovecots of Parisian society to no small extent. The U#térature 
@indiscrétion, always palatable, was the more welcome since it was 
expected to reveal the deep secrets of one whose life had been an 
enigma. Even politics were at a discount, and men of business 
stopped each other in the street to ask who was the “Inconnue”? 
How could she have lived in their midst unnamed and unsuspected ? 
Might she not, after all, be one of the writer’s favourite mystifications 
—a mere romance? And how, if true, could the woman he had 
thought his friend deliver him over without scruple to the contem- 
porary gossip he so much dreaded and despised? It was indeed one 
of fate’s cruel ironies that the man who in his lifetime had one fixed 
idea—to hide himself, to wear a mask, to take shelter under every 
form of wilful misrepresentation—should, when the grave had closed 
over his body, become the prey, naked and defenceless, of vulgar 
curiosity ! 

But no small disappointment must have been felt when the 
revelations turned out to be so little startling, containing absolutely 
nothing piquant, hardly more interest than that which always attaches 
to one of those friendships touching closely on the borders of love, 
which are assumed to be impossible, but which experience proves to 
have often existed and to be far less unusual than is generally 
supposed. 

Visionary in the extreme—carried on for half a lifetime with but 
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little personal intercourse, there is doubtless something out of the 
common in such a relationship. Mérimée himself declares it to have 
been an affair of the head rather than of the heart, and on his side cer- 
tain early mistakes and disappointments may have put an end to the 
delusion of love ; we can do no mere than guess at the feelings of 
the “ Unknown.” 

The reader who expects to find some new biographical light 
thrown on the existence of the writer, any reference to the politics 
of the day, any discussions on art and literature in these rather over- 
estimated letters, will find himself at fault. Graceful and polished, one 
is very much like another. Friendly, intimate familiarity mingled 
with some interchange of confidences, tender assurances, playful 
reproaches, are delicately balanced ; so that at any moment the scale 
may be turned, friendship may be abandoned, and “love be still 
the lord of all.” 

It is very shadowy, and we can only conclude that Mérimée 
had no desire that it should be otherwise, and that the womanly 
pride of the “Inconnue” prevented her from taking a step in 
advance. 

We are not told how the acquaintance began. The first letter 
dates from 1831, the last was written in 1870 ; and only an hour 
or two later he had ceased to breathe. 

The terms on which they stood shortly after their first meetings 
are defined by Mérimée, who writes : “I will remain in Paris during 
October in the hope of your return ; you shall see me or not, 
according to your pleasure. You tell me of reasons which prevent 
you from finding occasions to see me; I respect secrets, and do 
not ask your motives ; only I entreat you to tell me really and truly 
if you have any. Is it not some absurd scruple? Have you been 
sermonised about me? You are very wrong to be afraid of me ; 
your natural prudence probably counts for something, but be assured 
I shall not fall in love with you. Some years ago that might have 
happened ; now I am too old and have suffered too much.” 

She seems to have continued this reluctance, as if some barrier, 
either real or imaginary, kept them apart ; for in a later letter he says : 
‘‘ If I am not mistaken, we have seen each other six or seven times 
in six years ; and in adding up the minutes we have passed three or 
four hours together, during half of which time we hardly spoke.” 

This statement will not appear so exaggerated when we come to 
the name and position of the “ Unknown.” 

Again he writes: “All is mysterious in you: you act in a 
diametrically opposite manner to that in which other people would 
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conduct themselves : you say you are going into the country : well, 
that is as much as to say you will have plenty of time, for there the 
days are long and the want of something to do leads to the writing 
of letters ; at the same time, the watchfulness of your Dragon being 
less checked by the occupations of the town, you will have more 
questions to undergo when letters are brought to you.” He often 
assures her that friendship is his only aim. “I have long sought for 
a woman with whom I should not be in love, and in whom I could 
place confidence: probably we should both be gainers by a close 
acquaintance—but still, do as your high prudence enjoins you.” 

This tone, half tender, half playful, goes on for some time, but 
Mérimée, unlike La Fontaine, who said he was blind as a mole 
to the faults of those he loved, became more and more critical 
as he grew more interested, and his irony and depreciations must 
have been rather hard to bear. He writes: “You have many 
ridiculous ideas (forgive the word), but of these I am unwilling to 
deprive you, as you have nothing to put in their place: you become 
daily more egotistical—you are one of the chilly women of the 
north.” He accuses her of caprice, hypocrisy, even of treachery— 
and this looks a little more loverlike ; but it is all said with a lively 
badinage which she seems to have returned in kind, and which 
suggests something of unreality and make-believe. 

But, as time passes, a change takes place. They see each other 
more frequently : visit museums and galleries together—both lovers 
of art—and take long walks in the woods near Paris, which, he says, 
when they are over, had become a part of his life. But again she 
seems to withdraw into the shade, and again he accuses her of 
“convent ways, pride, and infernal coquetry ! ” 

Still, we only possess one side of the question. It is impossible 
to divine the real intentions of the Inconnue, since many passages 
in the letters, which would doubtless have been enlightening, have 
been suppressed in publication, probably at the desire of their 
possessor, who, although ready to reveal the sentiments of her corre- 
spondent, was evidently more guarded as to her own. Her name 
and position long remained a secret. The Revue des deux Mondes 
declared her to be an Englishwoman moving in the best society ; the 
Quarterly Review inclines to the belief that she was French by 
birth—dame de compagnie to a Madame de B——, giving only the 
initial letter by way of elucidation. Other reviews and criticisms 
frankly own to want of information ; but the mystery was sure to be 
discovered sooner or later, and in a lately published Life of Mérimée, 
Augustin Filon reveals that Mademoiselle Jenny Dacquin, the 
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daughter of a Boulogne advocate, was no other than the heroine of 
the letters ; and there seems no manner of doubt that he speaks with 
authority. Her name in full and her address, 35 Rue Jacob, was 
given by Mérimée himself to Madame Montijo, in order that some 
handkerchiefs might be sent her, of which she makes mention in one 
of the letters. 

Filon defends himself from a breach of confidence by remarking 
that scruples would be out of place, since the person chiefly interested 
had already given to the world the documents on which he com- 
ments, adding that her only mistake was in not having taken the 
public altogether into her confidence, since there were no suscepti- 
bilities to be wounded and nothing wrong to be concealed; “but,” 
he continues, “the last idea to enter a woman’s head is to refrain 
from making the toilette of a document.” Such being the fact, all 
the difficulties and ambiguities disappear. Mlle. Dacquin could 
not have been quite free either as institutrice or dame de compagnie 
to receive her friends at her own will and pleasure, nor could she 
make appointments to meet them when and where she chose. 
Mérimée speaks of her dragon and of some one who had the right 
to question her proceedings, and seems to understand, although still 
in a tone of complaint, that it is quite on the cards that they should 
miss each other in the same place, or even remain in the same salon 
together without exchanging a word. 

A less conventional man might have surely hesitated, in his own 
position, to engage himself seriously, or to go beyond the bounds of a 
platonic friendship. Perhaps the only curious part of the matter is 
the thirty years’ correspondence, which remained always on the same 
footing—the attachment unaltered, tender, disinterested, perfectly 
sincere. 

More valuable, although much less generally noticed, are 
Mérimée’s letters to Panizzi, revealing a new—a political Mérimée, 
conversant with the affairs and strategy of his own and other 
countries. The true story of the Second Empire grew day by day 
more clear under his steady and brilliant touch ; for, perfect courtier 
as he was, he was no time-server, and had always the courage of his 
opinion. Panizzi, as a political exile, had found refuge in England, 
where he obtained the post of librarian at the British Museum. His 
friendship with Mérimée began with a formal correspondence on the 
subject of some manuscript, copied from the archives of the Vatican 
by Beyle, under his pseudonym of Stendhal, and was cemented by 
the bonds of scholarship. During his frequent visits to London, 
where he had many influential and distinguished friends, Mérimée’s 
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happiest days were passed amidst the learned dust of Bloomsbury 
Square, and the sympathy between the two men is made eviden 
through two thick volumes of letters. From these it is clear that 
long before the crisis Mérimée was well aware of the futility of the 
Emperor’s experiment at Liberal measures. ‘“ Personal government,” 
he said, “has become impossible ; and parliamentary government 
without good faith, without honesty, without capable men, appears 
to me not less impossible.” A Liberal in the days of the July revolu- 
tion, he no longer believed in liberty. 

In failing health he had established himself at Cannes ; but when 
the war broke out he returned to Paris—to the Senate—to the side 
of the Empress. One of the best things said of any man was said of 
him: “Il est le serviteur de l’infortune, et aux mauvaises heures il 
était 1a.” 

After the disaster of Sedan all hope was over. He died, almost 
suddenly, on his return to the South ; and was buried—without any 
of the parade which, as Senator, Academician, and man of letters, he 
might have commanded—in the little English cemetery at Cannes, 
where he still lies. His friends will remember him as the type of a 
school which exists no more. Elegant, chivalrous, with a delicate 
sense of honour, somewhat overbearing, he had all the virtues and 
all the faults, all the prejudices and affectations of the old French 
aristocrat ; and warm-hearted, in spite of outward frigidity, there 
was no one more loyal or more sincere. Nearly at the last he said, 
with one of his enigmatic smiles, ‘ How is it the most indifferent 
men are the most beloved?” 


C. E. MEETKERKE, 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


HE mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland may date 
their celebrity from the time of the Lake poets. Until 
Wordsworth and Southey settled in their midst and found inspiration 
and congenial quietude under their abrupt little heads, they were not 
thought much of by the majority of Englishmen. People who could 
afford to travel for pleasure crossed the Channel for their “ sights.” 
They made straight for the Swiss Alps if they wanted mountains. 
Lakeland was then in the rough state ; neither its roads nor its inns 
were of the kind to help the tourist on the way to enthusiasm. Poet 
Gray (of “ Elegy” renown), as long ago as 1769, did some tramping 
in the Cumberland dales, and was fitly impressed. But out of 
question he would have felt more civilly towards the district if it 
had yielded him a larger share of the creature comforts to which 
he was accustomed. We learn from his diary something on this 
score. When he came afoot to Ambleside he found “the best bed- 
chamber ” of the inn there as dark and damp as a cellar, so that he 
“grew delicate, gave up Wynander-mere in despair,” and resolved 
to go onto Kendal directly. Things are very different at Ambleside 
now. Noone need anywhere in the district be driven away for lack 
of accommodation. Almost under the lee of Sca Fell Pike itself 
(where the mountains are at their wildest) one may nowadays enjoy 
a soft clean bed, as well as the good rich cream, fresh eggs, and 
Cumberland ham for which the local farmhouses are deservedly 
famous. Elsewhere, with capital roads for cycling or driving to their 
very doors, are hotels of excellent repute, even though unprovided 
with lifts and the very latest luxuries of metropolitan existence. 

The poets made Lakeland romantic, and their memories have 
consecrated the district. It was an uphill fight with them on this 
first count. The critics in town laughed at Wordsworth for what 
they called his rhapsodising about the beauties of nature. They 
thought him preposterous ; his verse seemed to them only a jargon. 
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Poor, dear, town-nurtured souls : they knew no better. But sooner 
or later they were all forced to yield praise to the Rydal poet. There 
was no standing against the man who could write such magnificent 
lines as these :— 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

’ Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away—a sordid boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not.—Great God ! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


And so, little by little, the rest of us learnt the glorious lesson which 
Nature as undefiled as she may be found can and will teach to those 
who come to her. Early in the century many great men ran north 
from London to see if Wordsworth was a mere juggler with words, 
The charm of Lakeland became established. Even Charles Lamb, 
most thorough-going of Cockneys, had to confess that life held other 
joys as well as London. “TI have satisfied myself,” he writes to his 
friend Manning on September 24, 1802, “that there is such a thing 
as that which tourists call romantic, which I very much suspected 
before ; they make such a spluttering about it, and toss their splendid 
epithets around them, till they give as dim a light as at four o’clock 
next morning the lamps do after an illumination.” He had been 
Southey’s guest at Greta Hall, and had thence ascended Skiddaw. 
“Tt was a day,” he continues, “that will stand out like a mountain, 
I am sure, in my life. But Iam returned (I have now been come 
home near three weeks, I was a month out), and you cannot conceive 
the degradation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without being 
confronted by any one, to come home and work. I felt very Zittle. 
I had been dreaming I was avery great man. But that is going off, 
and I find I shall conform in time to that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the 
Strand are better placcs to live in for good and all than amidst 
Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to those great places where I wandered 
about participating in their greatness.” If Lamb could be won to 
worship Nature in Cumberland, anyone might so be won. And now 
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at the end of this century every summer thousands of hard-handed 
factory workers run into Lakeland by excursion trains for the day or 
the week end and show just the same enthusiasm. It does one good 
to see how they are impressed. They may not signify their feelings 
in very elegant speech ; but that is a detail. The influence of the 
lakes and mountains is upon them, even (let us hope) on those of 
them who towards the evening of their pleasure lurch tipsily from 
Windermere’s crimsoned waters to the railway station whence they 
have to return to their many-chimneyed towns. 

It took some time to establish the romantic reputation of Lake- 
land. The fashion of climbing its mountains followed even more 
tardily ; and of making them an exercise-ground for cragsmen latest 
of all. Of course, as mountains these little fellows cannot be 
expected to take high rank. Sca Fell Pike, the monarch of them, 
is only 3,210 ft. above the sea-level. There was some excuse for the 
American visitor who the other day found Helvellyn disappointing. 
He and his wife chanced to be on Ullswater in the wake of the 
Emperor of Germany, who was being introduced in very wet weather 
to some of the Lake district’s beauties. The skipper politely explained 
to the American lady that she saw in front of her the highest moun- 
tain in those parts—Helvellyn. ‘“ Hel what?” exclaimed the lady. 
“ Helvellyn,” courteously replied the skipper. The gentleman from 
Chicago laughed, and guessed that “if the Rockies could just see this 
Helvellyn they too would laugh some.” The same may be said of Sca 
Fell and Skiddaw. But really itdoes not matter. They may not be 
very majestic peaks, but they are excellently proportioned to their 
surroundings, and probably nowhere in the world in so small an area 
will you find such extraordinary variety of scenery, from sweet green 
glens with trout streams purling through them to lonely uplands and 
sharp-edged summit crags. Edmund Burke, in his “ Essay on the 
Sublime,” makes smallness an essential quality of beauty. The 
English Lake district will dispense with the attribute of “sublime” so 
it may keep its more caressing attribute of “lovely.” 

But to get to the rocks. These Cumberland mountains aré 
remarkable for their steepness. The angle of their slopes makes 
them asa whole most attractive to climbers. Helvellyn and Skiddaw 
may be excluded perhaps, though one is unwilling to offer a slight 
to such sounding names. Skiddaw, especially, is only an undulating 
hump. Its bulk makes it impressive, and its situation at the foot 
of Derwentwater (fairest of lakes) keeps it an eternal favourite 
with the multitude. Deservedly so, too, for though anything but 
precipitous it is winsome for its cloud effects and the fine purple 
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carpeting of its heather. As for Helvellyn, it is but a grind to its 
summit, and no long one either. Wordsworth once wrote a local 
guide-book, and in it he says of Striding Edge—Helvellyn’s boldest 
approach—* This road ought not to be taken by anyone with weak 
nerves, as the top in many places scarcely affords room to plant the 
foot, and is beset with awful precipices on either side.” But by now 
Striding Edge has become a thoroughfare. I have seen a dozen 
young ladies with parasols take the Edge gaily in procession, and 
clamber to the breast of Helvellyn without much fuss. Words- 
worth and Scott took it together in 1805 for a special purpose that 
has had much to do with the Edge’s reputation for awesomeness. 
It was the year of Charles Gough’s death on the mountain, and the 
poets wished to see the spot where the body had rested for so many 
weeks watched over by his little terrier. The poems that were the 
outcome of this friendly tour may be said to have made Helvellyn’s 
reputation. One wonders how many times these lines have been 
repeated by Scott-lovers on the great hill, referring to the little dog’s 
watch over its master :— 
How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? 

As a clamber, Striding Edge is interesting ; but it has little or no 
risk, except in a very strong wind or thick fog. The screes on 
either hand are generally not so steep but that they would yield 
foothold or a grip to the man who fell on them from above. There 
is a tombstone midway on the Edge, commemorating a fox-hunter 
who was killed hereabouts while following the hounds many years 
ago. It is not a pretty object, and one would like it removed. But 
its inscription shows that the Edge is not the dreadful thing it has 
been described. There is another memorial stone on Helvellyn, 
where the route from the Edge gets on to the summit level. This is 
in honour of Charles Gough’s dog, and also to remind the tourist 
of the young Quaker’s melancholy end. Speaking for myself, I like 
not these mortuary erections. Moreover, they give an altogether 
absurd alarmist touch to the swelling heap of “ Gial Mellin,” the 
“yellow moor” mountain. They are as reasonable where they are 
as the novelist Mrs. Radcliffe’s account of her ascent of Skiddaw in 
1794, when, if she is to be believed, she found the air at so great a 
height “ very thin,” and “ difficult to be inspired.” 

The Langdale Pikes, though a thousand feet less in elevation 
than Sca Fell, are noteworthy among the Lakeland hills. No 
mountains become so endeared to the visitor who is content to stay 


by Windermere and enjoy his views at a distance. From the lake 
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they are really beautiful, especially towards sunset time, when their 
audacious little heads are bossed against a sky of crimson and gold. 
When stormy weather is in the ascendant they are also the best 
things in sight, unless the clouds elect to cover them up neck and 
crop, and inky blackness reigns around them. Besides, they are so 
easy of access. The road from Ambleside—Lakeland’s Piccadilly 
Circus—is a good and short one. In the season, coaches and chars- 
4-bancs follow each other by the half-dozen up the Langdale Valley, 
and the two hotels at the base of the bracken-clad slopes which 
lead to the peaks have much ado to find luncheon for all-comers. 
In a couple of hours you may scramble to the tops of both the 
mountains. From either it is impossible not to admire the compre- 
hensive view obtained ; though the best part of it is that of the near 
cliffs of the little hills themselves. These are almost pretentiously 
steep. The crags of Harrison Stickle over the bright little Stickle 
Tarn and those of Pike o’ Stickle from its cone into the valley of 
Mickleden are warranted to break necks. But the picnickers here 
for the day do not imperil their bones. They are generally content 
to gasp in the sunlight by the pretty cascades of Mill Gill or Dungeon 
Gill until luncheon is ready. By six o’clock the more serious- 
minded tourist may hope to have this part of the valley to himself. 
For him by-and-bye the Pikes will don their rosy flushes of the 
evening, and if he will rise as early as he ought here in midsummer 
he may also see them transfigured in the dawnlight. This last is the 
time to get on terms with these pleasant little hills. The dewy 
bracken is then sweet to smell, and the pools of Dungeon Gill 
invite to bathe. The moorland between the two summits is then, 
too, as lonely as the Sahara. Though you are within two hours 
afoot of crowds of tourists, you are as much secluded from your 
fellow creatures as if you were pent in by unclimbable precipices. 
From the Pikes it is a rude scramble by Rossett Gill into the 

heart of Lakeland’s peaks. This is work of course for none tut 
pedestrians. That it is so may be surmised from the significant 
verse about it in a local visitor’s book :— 

If I were a lover and loved a lass, 

Who lived on the top of Rossett Pass, 

While I abode at Dungeon Gill ; 

I'd swear by all that’s good and ill 


To love and cherish her ever and ever, 
But go up to visit her—never ! never ! 


And yet the whole ascent is barely a thousand vertical feet. From 
cloud haunted: Angle Tarn on its summit, a climb of another 
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thousand feet brings one to Esk Hause, whence at discretion one. 
may stroll up Great End or Sca Fell Pike, both easy to reach from 
this upland junction of many mountaineering tracks ; assuming,.of- 
course, that the day is fine and not plagued by storms and mist.. 
In this eventuality, however, Esk Hause is just respectably perilous. 
for the man who has no compass, and, without knowing the district, .. 
persists in stumbling on towards what he believes to be his pre:.: 
destined bourne. Sca Fell Pike has a cruelly bad summit from.a 
shoemaker’s point of view. It has also a selection of neat. little. 
precipices as capable as those of the Langdale Pikes of bringing.a 
man suddenly to his end. é 
To get to the summit of.Sca Fell Pike from any direction, ‘ 
it is necessary to climb from one mass of sharp-edged rock to. 
another for hundreds of yards. The only obvious danger is that tof. 
a sprained ankle. Some of the fissues between the rocks appeal to: 
the imagination. But the air is so good and pure here that even. 
timid tourists, having got so far, are exhilarated into continuing until 
the huge cairn, with its sordid surroundings of sandwich papers and 
the broken glass of ginger-beer bottles, is at length attained. Then» 
nothing remains but to enjoy a view of mountain tops that is quite. 
savage in its unredeemed solitude and rockiness. Let Wordsworth—: 
the greatest name in Lakeland—yield us his description on the 
subject : the rest of us can only echo his words. ‘ Round the. top.. 
of Scawfell Pike,” he says, “not a blade of grass is to be seen. 
Stones and tufts of moss, parched and brown, appear between the 
huge blocks and stones that lie in heaps on all sides to a great 
distance, the skeletons and bones of the earth not needed in creation, 
and there left to be covered with never-dying lichens, which ‘the:. 
clouds and dews nourish and adorn with colours of vivid and 
exquisite beauty. Flowers, the most brilliant feathers, and even: 
gems, scarcely surpass in colouring some of those masses of stone 
which no human eye beholds, except the shepherd or traveller be led: 
thither by curiosity.” : 
The most impressive object to be seen from the Pike is Great» 
Gable, with the track of Sty Head Pass climbing its bare side » 
towards Sty Head Tarn, that home of descending waters and -the.. 
Mountain Ringlet butterfly. Great Gable is only 2,949 fect in height, 
but he does justice to all his inches. No mountain has so fine a. 
rock colouring—red where his screes break from the cliffs which . 
form a girdle of little precipices about his crest ; grey to blue below ; 
green where moss and grass assert themselves, and black as to. his». 
frowning crags. No mountain looks so well when near to it, or. 
D2 
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stands up so nobly when seen from a distance. One gets to love 
Great Gable after but a brief acquaintance with him. Having given 
Wordsworth’s description of Sca Fell Pike, I cannot do better than 
quote Carlyle on Great Gable ; the more so as his “ Sartor Resartus” 
has a rugged strength and charm somewhat comparable to these 
mountains themselves. ‘A hundred and a hundred savage peaks, 
like giant spirits of the wilderness ; there in their silence, in their 
solitude, even as on the night when Noah’s Deluge first dried. 
Beautiful, nay solemn, was the sudden aspect to our Wanderer. He 
gazed over these stupendous masses with wonder, almost with 
longing desire ; never till this hour had he known Nature, that she 
was One, that she was his Mother and divine . . . a murmur of 
Eternity and Immensity, of Death and of Life, stole through his 
soul; and he felt as if Death and Life were one; as if the Earth 
were not dead, as if the spirit of the Earth had its throne in that 
splendour, and his own spirit were therewith holding communion.” 

This has the true note. Most of us, when young or not quite 
young, have felt something like it when perched on one or other of 
the Lakeland peaks. For my part, though, I have ever been content 
to think my thoughts on Great Gable without such travail of soul as 
the pen and ink record of them involves. A cigarette and a soft 
nodule of moss for my head are all the aids to Great Gable’s 
appreciation I crave. None the less, one is grateful to such men as 
Carlyle for putting one’s own feeble and invertebrate ideas into such 
vigorous and suggestive words. 

Great Gable is a favourite mountain with men and women who 
like out-of-the-way climbs. At Easter you may rely upon finding at 
the Wasdale Head Hotel at least two or three Alpine Club members, 
and as many Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates eager to flesh 
their abilities as cragsmen on the Sca Fell group of rocks. There 
will then be snow on the high peaks, if not in all the valleys and over 
the lower hills. Our enthusiasts have the district very much to 
themselves, and enjoy themselves accordingly. At such a time the 
Needle of the Great Gable is anything but an insigaificant ascent. 
Even in midsummer it is accounted one of the very best bits of work 
in Cumberland. It is just a tooth of rock about a hundred feet in 
vertical height, thrust out from the cliffs on the Sty Head Pass side 
of the mountain. But where it descends towards the Pass it has 
further a precipitous slope of about five hundred additional feet. Its 
risks are therefore quite sufficient. A man need not tumble more 
than fifty feet to kill himself. Great Gable’s Needle and the Matter- 
horn can do the business for him equally well, though the drop from 
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the final shoulder of the latter be anything between ten and forty 
times as far as that from the Needle’s neck. 

It is well worth while to discuss the Needle with men who have 
done it (women too, though not many), if you do not care to try it 
yourself. My acquaintance with it, for example, is merely ocular and 
by hearsay, and I am content that it should be so, after learning 
something of the trials of the man of the climbing party who makes 
the “running” for the others. It is his honourable office to risk his 
neck pre-eminently ; to the others he lends his leverage and guidance. 
The worst part of the climb is, as one may guess, that from the neck 
to the Needle’s cranium. On this latter there is just enough of a 
cranny for the insertion of a finger-joint, which has to suffice 
to lift its owner into position to use his feet. This ordeal past, the 
worst is over, and in due time the audacious tourists may hope to be 
arranged picturesquely on the restricted area of the summit. If they 
have a photographer handy, so much the better for their self-respect. 
No rock in Lakeland photographs more sensationally than Great 
Gable’s Needle. 

The Pillar Rock deserves mention immediately after the Needle. 
It is a bold little outcrop from the Pillar Mountain (2,927 ft. high) 
in Ennerdale Valley, which, and its lake, are commanded excellently 
from Great Gable. For long it reigned supreme in the district for 
its difficulties. This was before the face precipices of Sca Fell and 
the Needle had declared their possibilities as well as their charms. 
Men came to the Pillar Rock and took their chance somewhat 
recklessly. It has killed several of its admirers : notably in 1878 an 
ancient clergyman who had annually for a generation or two scaled it 
in safety. But as this enthusiast was eighty years of age, one must 
admit that it cannot be a very deadly climb, if proper care be taken. 
It is not in fact reckoned so now. There are many routes up it, and 
though it is advisable to use a rope if two or three men attack it 
in company, especially by a difficult way, it is successfully tackled by 
individuals, The cragsman who has done the Needle and the Sca 
Fell Rocks thinks “ small beer” of the Pillar Rock. Yet it is not by 
any means a pinnacle to be despised or underestimated by the new 
hand at cliff work. 

Sca Fell, like Great Gable, is a mountain that fascinates the 
more one knows of it. One can hardly forgive the Pike for ousting 
it from the position of the highest peak in England. True, there are 
but fifty feet between them, yet it is enough. The modern geo- 
graphy books insist upon the fact that Sca Fell is only the second 
mountain in the land. The cairn on the Pike is of a size to back up 
the geography books in their tribute to the Pike’s proud standing. 
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* » Seen from the cumbered sides of Sca Fell Pike, Sca Fell’s pre- 
cipices are the most striking in Lakeland. The summit is a huge 
mass of fissured rock. These fissures, gulleys, and chimneys are the 
‘pet'ascents of the mountain by men who can trust their nerves, the 

imails in their boots, the strands in their ropes, and their comrades, 
But there is always danger here in the looseness of the rocks. Disin- 
‘tegration goes briskly forward on Sca Fall as elsewhere. The knot 
“of green slate that yielded secure grip last week may, after a wild 
five or six days of bad weather, have become treacherous. You can 
‘never trust the mountains implicitly. Every day they have to be 
‘proved afresh. This it is that makes them so alluring, since each 
attack upon them is open to yield a new and creditable victory. 

-'. Tt was thus that in the autumn ot 1894 Milnes Marshall came to 
is'end on Sca Fell. He was near the base of the cliffs, where a 
long slope of detritus glides towards the greensward far down. 
There was no suspicion of risk. He had perched himself, as he 
‘believed, safely enough in position to take such a photograph as only 
the climber can obtain. Then his foothold gave way. He fell only 
a few yards, striking his head upon the rocks. That was all. But 
it sufficed. His body lay on the easy screes almost within a stride 
of the place where he had set himself with his camera. There 
never was a more decided case of “hard lines.” Milnes Marshall is 
missed in Lakeland. Like other men who have come hither early in 
their lives, he gave his heart to the district. He was well-known 
wherever there was crag work to be done. His portrait may be 
‘seen at the Wasdale Hotel, in the coffee-room, wrought large. And 
‘iri: the visitor’s books here you may read folios of notes on the 
climbs in the vicinity such as Milnes Marshall himself was capable 
of making and criticising exactly. 

‘« - Wasdale Head is the gloomiest little place in the Lake district 
‘when the weather is uncivil. But it is a place of memories. The 
hotel here is the successor to the inn kept in Wordsworth’s time by 
old Will Ritson. Christopher North and many another man as 
notable found Will Ritson good company in his young days ; and as 
an old man, the survivor of these great ones, Ritson loved nothing 
better than to tell of his adventures with the men who made them- 
selves and Lakeland famous by their pens. 

' Nor is the weather always rainy here. The other day I found a 
sun hot enough for anything burning upon its precise little green 
fields and meadows. It was Sunday, and the tiny church was open, 
so that I could look yet again upon the worm-eaten rafters which are 
supposed to have come all the way from Iceland —by miscarriage, 
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one would suppose, seeing that the land of the Sagas is not rich in 
timber. They do not bury in the churchyard here. This seems a 
pity: the girdle of yew trees to the enclosure has so distinctly 
funereal an air. Besides, one would like to have men like Will Ritson 
resting in the secluded vale they loved so well. 

From the hamlet it is a mile to Wastwater, which has been re- 
proached over and over again for itssternness. Perhaps it Aas rather a 
tragic air when clouds rule the roost over Lingmell, the Screes, ard 
Yewbarrow. But with bright sunshine it is gay enough. Then, even 
the precipitous Screes tempt to a scramble, which well repays the toil. 
And if one will only persevere towards the other end of the lake, the 
fiction of Wastwater’s grimness will be quite dispelled. Viewed from 
the foot, Wastwater’s mountains are a delightful sight. Their rug- 
gedness is lost in the distance. One has to bring one’s imagination 
into play to aid the belief that those fine smoothed outlines of hills 
can have such dark cracks and rifts in them as Piers Ghyll. 

The Lake District mountains are almost a cult with some of us. 
We love them at all times, whether in their midst or away from 
them. Nor is the affection we bear them in the least degree lessened 
by the knowledge that some day we may break our necks on them. 
One must die somehow. I, as an old lover of the hills, would far 
sooner breathe my last among their rocks or on their purple heather 
than on a feather bed at home surrounded by medicine bottles. 


CHARLES EDWARDES,s 
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SOME FATAL BOOKS. 


HE chronicles of literary martyrdom possess many features of 
unique interest, and have hitherto escaped the observation of 
the curious. With the exception of Disraeli’s “Calamities of Authors,” 
which treats only of the woes of some English authors, there is no 
book in our language devoted to this subject. A few scarce works 
written in French and Latin record the names of some authors 
who have suffered on account of their cacoéthes scribendi; but 
these were published more than a century ago “in the decent 
obscurity of a foreign tongue,” and are only to be found in the 
libraries of the lovers of old books, or repose in dusty oblivion on 
the shelves of our public collections. The singular and rare work of 
Christian Klutz, entitled “ De Libris Fatalibus,” which I met with in 
a Dutch auction-room, first turned my attention to the subject ; and 
I have derived much informaticn concerning the records of literary 
fatality from such works as Peignot’s “ Dictionnaire des Livres Con- 
damnés au Feu,” “ Analecta de Calamitate Literatorum,” by 
Menkenius; “De Infelicitate Literatorum,” by Valerianus; the 
famous dictionary of Bayle ; and “ Infelix Literatus,” by Spizelius. 
The writing of books seems to exercise a strange fascination upon 
all who have once felt the influence of the “scribbling demon.” It 
has caused men to sacrifice health, eyesight, fortune, and even life 
itself for the sake of their works, which like unnatural children have 
often turned against their parents and caused them to be put to 
death. Often have authors vowed, like Borgarutius, who was much 
troubled about his work on anatomy, that they would write no more, 
nor spend their life-blood for the sake of so fickle a mistress or so 
thankless a public ; but they have invariably broken their word, and 
again fallen a prey to their love of writing. La Fontaine’s lines have 
found many sympathisers :— 
O! combien ’homme est inconstant, divers, 
Foible, léger, tenant mal sa parole ! 
Javois juré, méme en assez beaux vers, 
De renoncer a tout conte frivole. 
Depuis deux jours j’ai fait cette promesse, 
Puis fiez-vous 4 Rimeur qui répond 


D'un seul moment. Dieu ne fit la sagesse 
Pour les cerveaux qui hantent les neuf Sceurs. 
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It has been the fashion of authors of all ages to complain bitterly 
of the fickleness of Fortune and the ingratitude of their times. Bayle 
calls it an epidemical disease in the republic of letters, and poets 
seem especially liable to this complaint. Usually those who are 
most favoured by fortune bewail their fate with vehemence ; while 
poor and unfortunate authors write cheerfully. To judge from his 
writings one would imagine that Balzac pined in poverty ; whereas 
he was living in the greatest luxury, surrounded by friends who 
feasted with him. Oftentimes this language of complaint is a sign of 
the ingratitude of authors towards their age, rather than a testimony 
of the ingratitude of the age towards authors. Thus did the French 
poet Pays abuse his fate : “I was born under a certain star, whose 
malignity cannot be overcome ; and I am so persuaded of the power 
of this malevolent star, that I accuse it of all my misfortunes.” He 
had courted Fortune in vain. She will have nought to do with his 
addresses, and it would be just as foolish to afflict oneself because of 
an eclipse of the sun or moon, as to be grieved on account of the 
changes which Fortune is pleased to cause. Many other writers 
speak in the same fretful strain. 

But in the stormy period of the sixteenth century the pursuit of 
authorship encountered many perils, and the methods of criticism 
differed widely from those at present in vogue. To-day the writers 
of books have nothing more to fear than the loss of literary reputa- 
tion, and the scathing reviews of adverse critics ; and even these are 
milder and less scurrilous than they were a century ago, when, if 
Shelleys story be true, poor Keats. died of criticism, having been 
told “to go back to his gallipots,” and that it was a wiser and better 
thing to be a starved apothecary than a starved poet. The authors 
of former days had far worse enemies to contend with than hostile 
reviewers, whom Joseph Ritson describes as a base and prostitute 
gang of lurking assassins who stab in the dark, and whose poisoned 
arrows he had often experienced. Imprisonment, banishment, an 
occasional application of the rack and other gentle implements of 
torture of an inventive age, death by burning or the axe, were some 
of the punishments inflicted on incautious scribes who showed them- 
selves obnoxious tu the ruling powers. The tender mercies of the 
Inquisition were cruel, and woe betide the luckless author whose 
expressed opinions ran counter to the ideas of that dread tribunal ! 
The ignorance which these critics often displayed was amazing. One 
mathematical work which treated of the innocent study of Trigono- 
metry was condemned, because it was supposed to contain a secret 
attack on the Doctrine of the Trinity. Another book, ‘On Insects,” 
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was doomed to the flames, because it was suspected of being a 
violent attack on the Jesuits. When such errors were possible, it is 
no wonder that the path of luckless authors was strewn with thorns, 
and well might Galileo exclaim, in the bitterness of his soul, aston- 
ished at the appalling ignorance of his censors, “ Are these then my 
judges ?” 

The books which have caused most trouble to their authors may 
be divided into four classes :—I. Books concerning Religion ; II. 
Books offensive to Morals; III. Books concerning Politics and 
Statecraft ; IV. Libellous and Satirical books. 

Almost all fatal books may be assigned to one of these classes, 
The first genus ibrorum may be subdivided into five species :—(a) 
Atheistical books, of which the number is not very large ; (4) books 
advocating theism ; (¢) non-Christian works, of which the catalogue 
is not very lengthy; (d@) heterodox books written by heretics, 
schismatics, &c.—these are very numerous ; (¢) books relating to 
the divisions existing among Churchmen, of which we have found a 
very large number. 

The second class, composed of books offensive to morals, may 
be subdivided into three branches :—(a@) Books which treat of 
dangerous and doubtful themes, without actually incurring the charge 
of obscenity, containing discourses on such subjects as vice, virtue, 
the manners and _ usages of society, ¢.g. Rousseau’s ‘ Emile,” or 
Toussaint’s “ Les Mceurs,” &c. ; (4) immoral books written in prose, 
of which the French school has furnished many examples ; (¢) im- 
moral books written in verse, ¢.g. Voltaire’s ‘La Pucelle,” ard many 
others. 

The third class, which includes all books relating to politics and 
statecraft, and also historical writings, may again be divided into 
three classes :—(a) Books which treat of the nature of government 
in general ; (4) books which censure some one particular govern- 
ment of a country ; (c) books which relate to certain parties in the 
administration of a government, of which works there are many 
examples. 

The fourth class needs no subdivision, and satirical and libellous 
writings seem to have always fared badly from the days of Augustus 
Cesar to our own. Was not Cassius Severus, a great satirist, con- 
demned to exile and compelled to pass a quarter of a century in so 
great poverty that he could scarcely cover his nakedness—vix Janno 
verenda contextus? Roman emperors condemned their traducers to 
banishment ; in times less remote satirists have fared far worse. 
In France an ancient edict condemned the authors of libellous 
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books to be flogged, and if they dared to repeat the offence to 
death. 

As we scan the roll of literary martyrdom we read of “mighty 
poets in their misery dead,” of theologians burned at the stake, of 
fanatics and freethinkers tortured beyond the dreams of Eastern 
despots, of scientists and philosophers driven to recant truths now 
accepted as commonplaces, of historians despised, of statesmen 
decapitated, and of obscure satirists banished and made miserable. 
With such dangers awaiting the incautious scribe, it is marvellous 
that any dared to write a book ; but such is the irresistible fascina- 
tion of the pursuit of literature, that when once the hand has learnt 
to use the magic pen no fear of future woes can check its onward 
course. 

Theology naturally claims a large share of books which have 
proved extremely dangerous to their authors ; burnings and brand- 
ings, the greater and lesser ban, and a lengthened acquaintance with 
prison bars have been some of the rewards which their industry has 
reaped. Most of the fatal books which treat of this subject belong 
to the stormy period of the Reformation, when they met with severe 
critics in the merciless Inquisition. There was no appeal from its 
decisions ; liberty of conscience was unknown in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; and while we may congratulate ourselves that 
we live in more peaceable and enlightened times, we can but admire 
the courage and constancy of our predecessors in the ranks of 
authorship who dared so many perils for the sake of the faith they 
revered, and too often sacrificed their lives for their convictions. 

We will now examine a few of these notorious works which 
brought so. much trouble upon their writers. In 1675 Michael 
Molinos, a Spanish mystic, produced a work entitled “ A Spiritual 
Manual,” which was designed “ to release the soul and lead it along 
the interior way to the acquiring the perfection of contemplation and 
the rich treasure of internal peace.” For this crime he was tried ten 
years later, and when at length sentence was pronounced upon him 
he was conducted in his priestly robes to the church, where he was 
bound, and holding in his hand a wax taper was compelled to 
renounce sixty-eight articles which the Inquisitors deciared were 
deduced from his book. He was then doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment. On his way to the prison he encountered one of his 
opponents, and exclaimed “ Farewell, my father ; we shall meet again 
on the day of judgment, and then it will be manifest on which side; 
on yours or mine, the truth shall stand.” After a captivity of eleven 
long years the unhappy author died. We have less sympathy for the 
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supple Churchman Antonio de Dominis, who twice changed his 
creed, than for the harmless and pious quietist. The name of 
the former was once famous in England. Pampered with prefer- 
ments by James I., envied by less fortunate English Churchmen, 
satirised by the wits as “the fat bishop,” the former Archbishop of 
Spalatro, a convert to Anglicanism, like Jeshurun, waxed fat and 
kicked. His learned work, “ De Republica Ecclesiastica,” caused 
him much trouble ; for having demonstrated in this work the errors 
of Rome and the advantages of the English communion, discon- 
tented with the ample revenues of the Deanery of Windsor and the 
rich living of West Ilsley, he desired to return to his former faith. 
Tempted by offers of rich rewards he crossed the Channel, and was 
immediately seized and ultimately conveyed to the castle of St. 
Angelo, at Rome, where he soon died—as some writers assert, by 
poison. His body and his fatal book were burnt by the executioner, 
and the ashes thrown into the Tiber. 

Translators of the Bible have, in all countries, fared ill. Every- 
one has read of the burning of William Tyndale. The Spanish 
translator, Arius Montanus, only just escaped a like fate. He was 
‘“‘ an engineer hoist with his own petard,” for, after devoting much 
labour and industry in compiling the “ Index Expurgatorius,” he 
lived to see his own work, a polyglot Bible, figuring on that once 
dreadful list. Antonio Bruccioli, who published at Venice in 1546 
an Italian version of the Scriptures, was condemned to death by 
hanging, but by the intercession of powerful friends his punishment 
was modified to exile. Euzinas, a Spanish translator, was doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment, but contrived to escape from his dungeon; 
and a French translation of the Bible sent Louis Le Maistre, better 
known as De Sacy of Port Royal fame, to the Bastille. This prison 
was a noted House of Correction for audacious scribes. 

Savonarola died at the stake, nominally on account of his sermons 
and books, really because he was a person inconvenient to the Pope ; 
and everyone knows the graphic description of the tragic scene of 
his martyrdom recorded in George Eliot’s “Romola.” The Re- 
formers, when they had the power, were not a whit more clement to 
literature than their opponents. Servetus, on account of his book 
“De Restitutione Christianismi,” was burnt alive at Geneva by 
Calvin: his brow adorned with a crown of straw sprinkled with 
brimstone, his fatal books at his side, chained to a low seat, and 
surrounded by piles of blazing faggots, the newness and moisture of 
which added greatly to his torture. 

The names of many other divines, learned and unlearned, might 
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be mentioned whose works have been very fatal; but theology was 
not the only branch of literature which brought trouble upon its 
professors. Fanatics and freethinkers, astrologers, alchemists, and 
magicians, men of science and philosophers, historians, politicians, 
and statesmen, satirists, poets, and dramatists, all have experienced 
something of the same fatality, and suffered prosecution and perse- 
cution, fines, a passing acquaintance with the stocks, prison, pillory, 
ear-cropping, exile, and sometimes death. The victims of fanaticism 
were usually fitter for an asylum than a prison. Kulmann, their 
prince, saw strange visions and wrote his mad ravings in two books, 
entitled “ Aurora” and “ Prodromus Quinquennii Mirabilis,” which 
caused him to be exiled from Holland, his native land, whence he 
wandered through many countries, and was finally burnt at Moscow 
in 1689. Simon Morin, on account of his “ Pensées,” published in 
Paris in 1647, was condemned by the Parliament of that city to do 
penance, dressed in his shirt, with a rope round his neck, a torch in 
his hand, before the entrance of Notre Dame, and was then burnt 
with his book, his ashes being cast into the air. 

Three famous advocates of polygamy—John Lyser, Bernard 
Ochin, and Samuel Willenborg—all suffered various painsand penalties 
on account of the errors expressed in their works. It is curious to 
note that Lyser had no inclination to practise what he preached : he 
abhorred womankind and ever remained a bachelor. Probably the 
love of notoriety, which has proved fatal to many authors, led him 
to advocate so vehemently his strange opinions. 

Books relating to alchemy and magic have caused much trouble. 
Edward Kelly, the companion of Dr. Dee, had his ears cut off at 
Manchester, and his friend and patron, whose works were edited by 
Casaubon, was obliged to fly from England, and seek shelter at the 
court of the Emperor Rudolf. The impostor, Joseph Francis Borri, 
an Italian chemist and charlatan, who claimed after the fashion ot 
alchemists to have discovered the philosopher’s stone, wrote a book 
entitled “The Key of the Cabinet of Borri,” and was imprisoned for 
life in the Castle of St. Angelo. Urban Grandier, an amiable cleric 
of France, offended Richelieu in his book, “La Cordonniére de 
Loudun,” and consequently, when a strange frenzy broke out among 
the nuns of the convent of which he was Director, he was accused of 
witchcraft, and condemned to be burnt. When he ascended the 
funeral pile a fly was observed to buzz around his head, and a monk 
standing near declared that as Beelzebub was the God of Flies, the 
devil was with Grandier in his dying hour, and wished to bear away 
his soul to the infernal regions. 
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Among scientific writers one Roger Bacon was imprisoned on 
account of his books, and everyone knows the treatment which 
Galileo received at the hands of the Inquisition. Jordano Bruno, an 
Italian, who was a friend of Sir Philip Sydney, on account of his 
book, “The Expulsion of the Triumphing Beast,” was burnt at Rome 
in 1595. With a courage worthy of a philosopher, he exclaimed to 
his merciless judges, “‘ You pronounce sentence upon me with greater 
fear than I receive it.” 

Lucilio Vanini was an Italian philosopher of much learning, who, 
after the fashion of the scholars of his age, roamed from country 
to country, like the knight-errants of the days of chivalry, seeking 
for glory and honour, not by the sword, but by learning. This 
Vanini was a somewhat vain and ridiculous person. He assumed 
the high-sounding cognomen of Julius Czesar, and soon wrote a book 
which caused him to be accused of Atheism. He was burnt at 
Toulouse in 1619. 

The catalogue of historians who have suffered on account of their 
works is very long. One Antonius Palearius actually dared to attack 
the Inquisition itself, and for his pains was hung, strangled, and 
burnt at Rome in 1566. He stated that that dread tribunal was 
a dagger pointed at the throats: of literary men. As an instance 
of the foolishness of the method of discovering the guilt of the 
accused, we may notice that Palearius was adjudged a heretic 
because he preferred to sign his name Aonius instead of Antonius, 
his accuser alleging that he abhorred the sign of the Cross in the 
letter T, and therefore abridged his name. By such absurd argu- 
ments were men doomed to death. 

In England political works have slain many authors. The Mar- 
prelate tracts, breathing forth terrible hate and scurrilous abuse 
against “ bouncing priests and bishops,” doomed Udal and Penry to 
the block, and Hacket, Coppinger, and Arthington to severe penalties. 
Dr. Leighton, a Scottish divine, on account of “Syon’s Plea against 
Prelacy ” (1628), was ordered “to be committed to the Fleet Prison 
for life, and to pay a fine of £10,000 to the King’s use, to be 
degraded from the ministry, to be brought to the pilloty at West- 
minster while the Court was sitting, and be whipped, and after the 
whipping to have one of his ears cut, one side of his nose’-slit, and 
be branded in the face with the letters S.S., signifying Sower of 
Sedition ; after a few days to be carried to the pillory in Cheapside 
on a market day, and be there likewise whipped, and have the other 
ear cut off, and the other side of his nose slit, and then to: be shut 
up in prison for the remainder of his life, unless his Majesty be 
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pleased to enlarge him”—a sentence sufficiently severe to deter any 
rash scribe from venturing upon authorship ! 

John Stubbs, who wrote “ Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf,” &c., 
protesting against Queen Elizabeth’s proposed marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou, together with Page, his bookseller, was brought into 
the open market at Westminster, and had his right hand cut off with 
a butcher’s knife and mallet. With amazing loyalty Stubbs took off 
his cap with his left hand, and shouted “ Long live Queen Elizabeth !” 
Prynne’s punishment on account of “ Histriomastix” was sufficiently 
severe ; he was condemned to lose both his ears, to pay a fine of 
£5,000, and to be kept in perpetual imprisonment. 

To satirise the foibles and weaknesses of mankind has always 
proved itself to be a somewhat dangerous pastime, as many authors 
have found to their cost. Italian air seems specially to have favoured 
this species of writing, but Italian susceptibility has been rather fatal 
to satirists. The most venomous of all was Gaspar Scioppius, who 
had such a singular lust for powerful invective that he cared not 
whom he attacked, and made himself abhorred by all. He earned 
the title of “the Attila of Authors,” and boasted that he caused the 
death of two of his literary opponents, Casaubon and Scaliger, who, 
worn out by vexation and disappointment, produced by his attacks, 
ended their lives in misery. This “public pest of letters and 
society,” as the Jesuits loved to call him, saw the interior of a prison 
cell at Venice, on account of his attack on the Jesuits in a book 
entitled “ Relatio ad reges et principes de stratagematibus Societatis 
Jesu” (1635), and only escaped death by means of the protection of 
a powerful Venetian. Powerful friends were certainly useful in the 
days of savage and relentless criticism. Alphonso V., King of 
Aragon, performed the charitable office of rescuing, from the clutches 
of the merciless Holy Office, Laurence Valla, who had incurred the 
wrath of the Inquisition by his work on the Donation of Constantine. 
Notwithstanding, the poor author was compelled to renounce his 
heretical opinions, and was beaten with rods. The severity of 
Valla’s Satire, and the correctness of his Latinity, are borne witness to 
by the following witty epigram :— 

Nunc postquam manes defunctus Valla petivit, 
Non audet Pluto verba Latina loqui. 


Jupiter hunc cceli dignatus honore fuisset, 
Censorem linguz sed timet esse suze. 


One of the most famous early Italian satirists was Pietro Aretino, 
who earned the title of flagellum principum, and wrote many rude 
and obscene satires on great men, varied by several theological 
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works and a paraphrase on the Seven Penitential Psalms.~ He was 

an utterly worthless fellow, and almost deserved his fate, if the story 

be true, that he, the /lage//um of princes, was beaten to death by 

order of the princes of Italy. Another story states that he who 

laughed at others all his life was himself killed by laughter ; his 
_risible faculties being on one occasion so violently excited by certain 
obscene jests that he fell from his seat, striking his head against 
the ground with such force that he died. A similar uncertainty of 
fate enshrouds the death of poor Niccolo Franco, a true poet of 
Italy of the sixteenth century, who heaped scorn upon the fashion- 
able vices of his age, and inveighed against the reprobates and fools, 
the crowds of monsignors who were as vain of their effeminacy as 
the Scipios of their deeds of valour. The Popeand Cardinals, stung 
by his shafts of satire, cruelly avenged themselves upon the unhappy 
poet. Some say he was hung on a beam attached to the famous 
statue of the gladiator, in front of the palace of the Orsini, called the 
Pasquin, to which the deriders and enemies of the Pope were 
accustomed to affix their epigrams and pamphlets. Others declare 
that he suffered punishment in a funereal chamber draped with 
black ; while another authority asserts that the poet was hung ona 
forked-shaped gibbet. 

I met with a copy in a catalogue of old books of Boccalini’s 
“ Ragguagli di Parnasso” (1612). This was a fatal book. It 
represents Apollo as judge of Parnassus, citing before him kings, 
authors, warriors, statesmen, and other mighty personages, minutely 
examining their faults and crimes, and passing judgment upon them. 
Inasmuch as these people whom Apollo condemned were the 
author’s contemporaries, it may be imagined that the book created 
no small stir, and aroused the anger of the victims of his satire, 
The poor author fled to Venice, where he imagined himself safe ; 
but assassins were not hard to find in the seventeenth century, and 
one day four strong ruffians seized the obnoxious author, cast him 
upon a couch, and beat him to death with bags filled with sand. 

One example of French satirical writing may be mentioned. 
Count Roger Rabutin de Bussy exercised his keen wit on the court 
intrigues and lawless loves of the grand monarch. His first book, 
“Les Amours du Palais Royal,” excited the wrath of Louis XIV. 
This was followed by his “ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules,” wherein 
he described the lax manners of the court, the intrigue of Louis 
with La Valliére, and lashed all the fair court dames with his satire, 
amongst them Mesdames d’Olonne and de Chatillon. Unhappily 
he had the indiscretion to show the book when it was yet in MS. to 
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his intimate friend, the Marchioness de Beaume. But the best of 
friends sometimes quarrel, and, unfortunately, the Count and the 
good lady quarrelled while yet the MS. was in her possession. A 
grand opportunity for revenge presented itself. She showed the 
ladies of the court the severe verses which the Count had written. 
So enraged were they that they carried their complaints to the King, 
already smarting under De Bussy’s satire, and the poor author was 
immediately sent to the Bastille, and then doomed to perpetual 
banishment. 

Everyone has heard of the fate of Daniel Defoe, the illustrious 
author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” who was condemned to prison and- 
the pillory for his “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” A parody 
of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” entitled “Les Jours d’Ariste,” sent 
Durosoy to the Bastille, and a scandalous poem carried by a gust 
of wind through an open window condemned Pierre Petit to the 
stake. 

It would be an easy task to multiply instances of literary 
martyrdom, and to add to our long list of unhappy authors. One 
writer lost his life on account of a single couplet of verses. This. 
was Caspar Weiser, Professor of Lund in Sweden. When the city 
was captured by the Danes in 1676, Weiser greeted the conqueror 
with the following couplet :— 


Perge, triumphator, reliquas submittere terras : 
Sic redit ad Dominum, quod fuit ante, suum. 


This was fatal to him. The Swedish monarch recovered his Jost 
territory, and the poor poet lost his head. The same hard fate 
befell John Williams in 1619, who was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
on account of two poems, “ Balaam’s Ass” and “Speculum Regis,” 
the MSS. of which he foolishly sent secretly in a box to James I. 
The monarch always feared assassination, and as one of the poems 
foretold his speedy decease, the prophet incurred the king’s wrath, 
and suffered death for his pains. 

We have often heard of authors being compelled to “ eat their 
words,” but the operation has seldom been performed literally. 
One instance of this, however, we can mention. When the Danes. 
lost much of their power during the Thirty Years’ War, and were. 
overshadowed by the might of Sweden, one Theodore Reinking, 
lamenting the diminished glory of his nation, wrote a work upon 
the history of his country and the guiles of the Swedes. It was not 
a very excellent work, neither was its author a learned nor accurate 


historian, but it aroused the anger of the Swedes, who cast Reinking 
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into prison. There he remained many years, when at length he 
was Offered his freedom on condition that either he should lose his 
head or eat his book. The author preferred the latter alternative, 
and with admirable cleverness devoured his book when he had 
converted it into a kind of sauce. For his own sake, we trust that 
his work was not a ponderous or bulky volume. 

The pains and penalties of authorship have indeed been great, 
and no other pursuit has had more unhappy victims. The present 
race of writers may congratulate themselves that they live in peace- 
able and enlightened times, and need have no fear of being 
compelled either to eat their books or lose their heads. 


P. H. DITCHFIELD, 














INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


HE history and treatment of the North American Indians is 

an indictment of the American nation. From the period 

when negotiations were first entered upon with a view to compensa- 

tion and the relief and future maintenance of the red man, in 

exchange for land surrendered to the Government down to the crisis 

which culminated at “‘ Rosebud,” the conduct of the executive has 
been marked by vacillation and duplicity. 

The Indian problem, that is, the proper distribution and settle- 
ment of the aboriginal tribes of the North American Continent, is a. 
subject which has been earnestly discussed both in and out of 
Congress—the discussion being signalised on one occasion by a 
sharp division of parties at Washington—but without any effective 
legislative results, legislation seemingly being unable to cope with 
the difficulty. 

It has been asserted, and probably with some degree of truth, 
that there are but few persons who really comprehend the anomalous, 
not to say critical, situation of affairs in the region in which the 
savage roams. The Government of the United States commenced 
upwards of sixty years ago the formation of “ reservations ” or native 
settlements for the large Indian population which was then scattered 
over the wide area east of the Rocky Mountains, the outside 
boundaries of these reservations to form the limit of Indian 
territory. The object which the Government of the day sought to 
accomplish was the withdrawal from their lodges and hunting-ground 
of most of the formidable tribes of Indians, and their settlement as 
far as practicable within what is known as “ Indian territory,” where 
they would be taught the arts of civilisation and self-support. 

Previous to the year 1836 the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and Seminoles ceded their reservations east of the 
Mississippi for reserves of land which comprised nearly the whole of 
the Indian territory. The remainder of the tract was ceded in 
similar reservations to three remnants of tribes—Senecas, Shawnees, 
and Quapaws in exchange for lands in Ohio. The limits of these 
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reservations remained substantially unchanged until 1860, when new 
treaties were made with the five principal tribes, by which they ceded 
part of their reservations for money or exchanged them for other 
lands in the territory. In the following year several other tribes, 
including the Kiowas and Comanches, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
the Osages (a remnant of the Sacs and Foxes), the Pottowatomies, 
and small detachments of the Ottowas, Peorias, Koskoskias, 
Piankeshaws, and Miamis, obtained reservations on tracts thus 
relinquished to the Government. These reservations, in addition 
to those retained by other tribes, comprised the whole territory, with 
the exception of a small remnant of the land purchased back from 
the principal tribes in 1866. 

When this system of establishing Indian reservations began it 
was supposed that the red man would be moved indefinitely out of 
the track of American progress. But within a comparatively few 
years the stream of white immigration had rolled up to the very 
borders of the Indian territory, which it encircled with a cordon of 
prosperous states, the resources of which were found to be of 
greater importance than those of some of the older states from which 
the Indian had been originally removed. This tide of settlement 
westward necessitated the construction of railways, and as the route 
of many of the new lines penetrated Indian reservations it became 
necessary to extinguish by some means the Indian title. Railway 
officials and others availed themselves of the opportunity then offered 
to acquire immense tracts of valuable land at a nominal price. The 
native Indians were induced by promises of having better reserva- 
tions granted to them elsewhere to surrender the title to their lands 
for a small and in some instances utterly insignificant amount. The 
Indians on a “ reservation” form a small principality ruled over by 
the agent appointed by the Government, who is invested with absolute 
control, and whose jurisdiction is final and complete. He is the 
custodian of both money and property voted for the Indian Service, 
and his official position and contact with the native tribes secure to 
him very considerable benefits, among other things being the control 
of the trade in arms and illicit articles. This individual, who receives 
his appointment as the reward of political services without regard to 
qualification or ability, is in the majority of cases utterly unfit for 
the responsible duties he is called upon to discharge, and evidences 
of his venality and incompetency are of almost daily occurrence. 

The area of the Indian territory proper embraces upwards of 
62,000 square miles, about 40,000,000 acres, and is occupied by 
members of numerous tribes, each tribe claiming a distinct organisa- 
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tion, and in many cases a separate reserve. These tribes differ widely 
in the degree of civilisation to which they have attained. About 
70,000 make a permanent residence of the territory, and the balance, 
nearly 100,000, nominally occupy the reservations assigned to them. 
These vast tracts of land are held by a title in common to all 
members of the different tribes. There is no individual proprietor- 
ship, and consequently no motive for individual enterprise. As the 
lands are inalienable from the tribes, except to the Government, white 
settlers cannot occupy the country, and trade intercourse between them 
and the nomads is harassed by jealous and vexatious restrictions. 
No one tribe can speak for the rest, therefore if one or two or more 
of the tribes should consent to a certain negotiation among them- 
selves or with strangers outside the territory, the objections of other 
tribes might prevail against the arrangement. 

The Indian territory is said to be capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion of three millions in comfort; but, as it is at present administered, 
it barely affords support for an inconsiderable number of savage and 
indolent aborigines, and a tribal pride, half civilised ideas, and 
hereditary jealousy of encroachment have led the latter to adopt a 
policy alike prescriptive of the interests of white men and suicidal to 
their own. 

A reference to the character and proceedings of one great tribe, 
the Apaches, will be sufficient to illustrate at least a portion of the 
difficulties which beset the question of settlement in a consideration 
of the relative privileges of the Indian and the rights of the white 
settler. 

The Apaches are divided into numerous bands, who are governed 
by petty chiefs, and, including the Mojaves and Yumas, number 
about 15,000. The principal divisions of the Apaches are named 
Coyoteros, Tontos, Gilefios, Mescaleros, Ticarillas, Mojaves, and 
what is known as Cochises' tribe. Each of these tribes or 
bands is governed by a petty chief or captain. The Apaches have 
no common head, and when the chief of one of these bands is not 
acceptable to his people he is removed and another chosen in his 
stead. In this respect they are republican. They have lived 
principally by theft and such supplies as they could obtain from the 
natural product of the country. They have levied their contributions 
for centuries upon Arizona, New Mexico, Sonora, Chihuahua, and 
Durango. They often travel hundreds of miles from their mountain 
homes, and unexpectedly sally forth upon a settlement to murder and 
devastate, to capture herds, and to carry into captivity women and 

1 Named after one of the most bloodthirsty of the Apache chiefs. 
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children. They are exceedingly fleet, both in traversing the vast 
plains and in climbing the rugged mountain ranges, and are excellent 
horsemen. Their weapons are the bow and arrow, which they never 
abandon, although they may possess arms of precision. They also 
use a shield or chimal leopard’s skin, ornamented with feathers, and 
having a small mirror in the centre, with which they succeed in 
dazzling the enemy. When pursued they practise every art to draw 
the pursuing party into an ambuscade, when they fall upon them 
unexpectedly, and celebrate their victories by infernal dances around 
the scalps torn from their victims. 

General Crook describes the Apaches as the “ wildest, fiercest, 
most cruel, and barbarous in all their habits and instincts of the 
American Indians.” Repeated attempts have been made to induce 
the Apaches to remain on reservations, but they have gone off upon 
various pretexts ; and while receiving support from the Government 
they have committed unprovoked attacks upon unoffending citizens, 
resorting to both robbery and violence, and when their infamous 
work was accomplished they would return to the reservations for 
safety and rest. 

The Apaches are of a bronze colour, and in common with most 
of the aborigines of the North American continent wear long hair, 
but have no beards. They are polygamists, and have as many wives 
as they can induce to live with them. The women do all the hard 
labour, and are often treated with great severity. They have no 
ceremony to celebrate the marriage relation, but after marriage the 
Indian expects and demands fidelity on the part of his wives, and 
any deviation from the path of virtue is punished by cutting off the 
nose. 

In south-eastern portions of Colorado and Southern Utah there 
are several well-known Indian reservations and agricultural and 
industrial camps. ‘The “ Uinta,” one of the principal reservations, is 
situate in a beautiful valley in the Uinta range of mountains, and 
contains 2,000,000 acres of land, of which about 1,500 acres are 
under cultivation, and upon which are settled the Uinta and White 
River bands of Utes, numbering in all about goo persons. In addi- 
tion to the Uinta tribes proper there have been absorbed among 
them numbers of the Timpanagos, She-be-re-chers, San Piche, 
Paisons, and Spanish Fork Indians, many of whom are advanced in 
agriculture, possess good farms, and live in comfortable huts and 
wick-e-ups. Uinta is also the headquarters of the “Ouray” agency, 
and contains a good deal of productive farming land, being well 
watered throughout. The various tribes gathered under this agency 
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are exceptionally well cared for, being under the able management of 
Colonel Byrne, who has devoted many years to their advancement, 
and under whose wise administration they have progressed rapidly in 
husbandry and other industries. 

The wealth of the Indian is of course centred in his ponies and 
mustangs, and for some years past a number of Utes have turned_. 
their attention to “ freighting ” and “lumbering,” and have earned a 
good deal of money by it. There are about 300 Utes upon the 
Skull Valley reservation, who have been settled there for upwards of 
thirty years, during which period they have been successful in de- 
veloping local industries, and in raising grain crops and vegetables. 
Inclusive of the “Shoshones ” and “ Snake” Indians, the Utes and 
Piutes number over 10,000. The Indian chiefs of Utah are Tabbie ; 
“To-que-ner” (blackfox), one of the chiefs of the Utes proper ; and 
“Tab-i-oona.” The Utes have no marriage or religious ceremony: 
they buy and sell their women and daughters. The labour incident to 
a campaign devolves chiefly upon the wife, or “ squaw,” even to the 
construction of the wick-e-up~s, and upon her shoulders rests the 
burden of the lares and penates in their wanderings. She saddles 
the horse and equips the “brave” for the chase, unloads the game 
brought in by the hunter, and dresses the native skins. Both men 
and women are inveterate gamblers, the latter using sticks to gamble 
with for beads and paint. 

The most advanced of the native tribes are the “Cherokees” 
and “ Nez Perces,” members of both of which tribes have not only 
distinguished themselves in industrial progress, but have produced 
some well-known scholars and teachers, who render a great service to- 
their less educated kindred. 

Among the different tribes are several native interpreters, who are 
employed by Government and attached to the reservations. One of 
the most intelligent of these is an aboriginal of Utah county, named 
“Kornas.” He was taken to the eastern states some years ago by 
Lieutenant Graffan, by whom he was placed in Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania. A short time back he was called upon to act as an 
interpreter at Washington upon the occasion of the visit of Utes 
there with Dr. Dodge, and recently he returned to Utah in company 
with Major Powell. He is a man of respectable address, can write a 
readable letter, and manifests a great interest in Indian matters 
generally throughout the West. His last work was to take a census 
of the Indians on the Uinta reservation. 

It is creditable alike to the humanity and good sense of the 
Mormon community that the policy which has been adopted by 
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them towards the natives, since their settlement in the country, 
appears to have been a peaceable one. The Indians have been met 
by expressions of goodwill and treated with kindness. Both labour 
and means have been expended in locating farms for their use, in 
supplying them with implements, and instructing them in husbandry. 

Investigation has shown that in the majority of cases hostilities 
between the white settlers and the Indians have been the result of 
reckless and ill-treatment of the latter by emigrants passing through 
the country. Some of the settlements now traversed by the Utah 
Northern Railway—a portion of the country visited by the Shoshones 
—have been more than once imperilled by the lawlessness of the 
whites.! One of the most serious conflicts with the Indians occurred 
in Southern Utah, when good progress had been made in the forma- 
tion of outlying settlements. Its immediate cause was the death of 
an Indian from a blow dealt him by a colonist named Ivey. A war 
ensued which lasted several years, and which became known as the 
“‘ Wah-ker” outbreak. A number of lives were lost on both sides, 
and several flourishing townships on the frontier had to be abandoned, 
and were afterwards burned by the Indians. Overtures of a concilia- 
tory character were made to the Indians, and the authorities adopted 
the most pacific measures to allay the irritation between the two 
races, but unavailingly. The vindictive spirit of the Indian had been 
aroused by isolated acts of violence and outrage, perpetrated 
generally by some inebriate or reckless stranger, and robberies and 
retaliations continued to be committed until the inhabitants of Kane 
and Washington counties were compelled to guard their property 
with armed men. The vigilance of the militia, organised in the 
southern counties, assisted by detachments from places as far north as 
Salt Lake, contributed to hold the Indians in check, but not until 
several of their number had fallen victims to the insatiate ferocity of 
the savages. 

In striking contrast to the Sioux and Apaches are the Pimas, 
a community of Indians residing on the Gila river, who are supposed 

' A short time previously to the opening of the Pacific Railway a strong party 
who were travelling from the Missouri to California encamped on the river A/a/ad. 
The next day, without any provocation, they wantonly shot a number of Indians 
(who proved to be Squaws), while the latter were crossing the river on horseback, 
and took the horses which had been ridden by the Indians, afterwards continuing 
their journey westward. As soon as the circumstance became known to the 
warriors of the tribes, they made a descent upon the settiement. A company of 
volunteers were at once equipped, and ascertaining by the aid of some friendly 
natives the cause of the Indian outbreak, they succeeded in restoring peace ; the 


injured tribes accepting payment from the settlers for the loss they had sustained 
in Squaws and horses. 
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to have inhabited that region for several hundred years. They have 
a reservation twenty-six miles long by four miles wide, upon which 
are ten or twelve villages with a population numbering 3,000, 
including a tribe called the Maricopas, who took refuge with the 
Pimas about ninety years ago, and have since affiliated with them. 

The Pimas are brave warriors, and, in conjunction with their 
allies, have successfully fought the fierce Apaches for many years. 
They cultivate fields of wheat, corn, and cotton; they spin and 
make up articles of clothing and weave blankets. Probably the 
Pimas enjoy the best social record of any of the nomads ; they are 
credited with being friendly and truthful. Emigrants, worn and 
weary after their tedious journey through the interior, have been 
uniformly treated with kindness, and received protection and a 
generous hospitality in the Pima villages. 

Exploration has been of late years pushed beyond the limits of 
Mormon settlement, penetrating new country south of the Rio 
Colorado. That it is not unattended with peril, even in the territory 
occupied by the peaceably disposed Navajos, is sufficiently proved 
by the recent experience of a Nevada “prospecting party.” Mr. S——, 
one of the principal residents of Pioche, and the leader of the party, 
narrating his adventure, says: “At the beginning of the year we 
had reached the Colorado, and after a short stay at the residence of 
Mr. J. D. Lee, of Moweabbe, were preparing to resume our journey 
southwards, when a native chief rode up to the house, who proved 
to be ‘ Tubay,’ belonging to the Moquis tribe of Indians. 

‘Mr. Lee speaks the Indian language fluently, and through him 
we soon learned the cause of the chief’s visit. A Navajo Indian, 
friendly to Mr. Lee, had arrived at Tubay’s lodge that morning 
(having ridden all night), and requested the latter to inform Lee 
‘that three natives had been killed and wounded (it was alleged) by 
Mormons a few days before in an affray in the neighbourhood of 
Grass Valley, on the north fork of the Sevier river, that the wounded 
Indian had arrived at his camp the night before, and was actively 
engaged in inciting the Navajos to war; that the young men were 
clamouring for revenge, and to warn him that he would probably be 
attacked within four days.’ The information was not a little 
startling. There was no possibility of obtaining assistance nearer 
than 150 miles. Mr. Lee’s family consisted of himself, his wife 
and son, and several young children. After a brief consultation, we 
sent a letter to Fort Defiance announcing the condition of affairs, 
Tubay promising to forward it by one of his Indians, and Mr. Lee 
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and his son started for Kanab to obtain assistance. After their 
departure we placed the house in the best condition of defence 
possible, and awaited the issue. 

“On the third day a Piute Indian sent by the Navajos arrived. 
After a long talk, we gathered that the young men of the tribe, who 
were at first determined on war, had resolved by the advice of their 
chief to await the arrival of Jacob Hamlin, who had for several years 
acted as the representative of Brigham Young in all negotiations of 
importance with the Indians, and learn what settlement of the affair 
he was prepared to offer. This augured a more favourable issue 
than we had been led to expect, since two of the slain Indians were 
sons of one of the chiefs. 

“On the 29th, Messrs. Lee, Hamlin, and Smithson arrived, the 
advanced guard of a party from Kanab then on the road. Mr. 
Hamlin, after.staying-only to take some refreshment, started at once 
for the nearest Moquis village, eight miles off, to send a messenger 
to the Navajos, notifying them of his arrival, my brother and myself 
accompanying him. We reached there at sundown, and found to 
our great disappointment that with the exception of a lame Piute all 
the Indians were gone to a big dance at the Oriba village, twenty 
miles distant. We remained there that night, and the next morning 
we started for the Oriba settlement, taking Huck-a-Bur, the lame 
Indian, who was a good interpreter, along with us. After we had 
ridden about twelve miles, we met the Indian envoy who had been 
sent on the former occasion. He expressed himself greatly pleased 
on seeing Hamlin, saying that the Indians were anxious to meet him, 
and urged him to go back with him to the camp of a Navajos chief, 
which he said was not more than fifteen miles distant. 

“ After consultation we consented, and rode some twenty-five miles 
instead of fifteen before we reached the Navajos camp, which con- 
sisted of only two lodges. A tall, powerful Indian, on whose head 
the snows of many winters rested, welcomed us with impressiveness, 
and an embrace like the hug of a grizzly, and invited us to enter. 

“The wick-e-up, which was substantially built of heavy cedar logs 
about fifteen feet long, was circular in form, like the skin lodges of 
the Indians of the plains, with an opening near the top to give a 
vent to the smoke, and being covered with bark and dirt, it was very 
warm and comfortable. This was the more agreeable to our party, 
as it had been snowing hard all the afternoon. There were three 
Navajos and three squaws, one of the latter being a very pretty girl, 
and the two Piutes. The chief we came to see was not there, but 
was (they said) only distant a few miles. 
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“ As we were anxious to return we pressed the Navajo to despatch 
the Piute to him that night in order that he might meet us early next 
morning, and close the business that day. Hamlin, though perfectly 
familiar with the Piute tongue, knew very little of the Navajo 
language, and the services of Huck-a-Bur were called into 
requisition. After a friendly smoke, the Navajos present expressed 
themselves anxious that the affair should be settled without further 
bloodshed, and that this was the wish of the principal men of the 
tribe. The Navajos had long known Hamlin, and they believed he 
would do what was right. The affair thus far seemed to promise a 
favourable termination ; we were furnished with a substantial supper 
of broiled goat’s flesh and cornmeal mush ; the Squaws grinding the 
meal in the old-fashioned way between two stones, and after smoking 
several pipes with our savage friends, we retired to rest on a pile of 
buffalo skins and Navajo blankets, worth a horse apiece, and slept 
soundly. 

“The next morning the Indians gave us an excellent breakfast, 
and we passed the morning sauntering about, examining such articles 
of Indian manufacture as were new to us, and endeavouring to while 
away the time until the arrival of the chief. A little before noon 
twelve Navajo braves armed with rifles and bows and arrows rode up 
at a gallop, and dismounting, entered the lodge without shaking 
hands, and called in an insolent tone of voice for tobacco. We gave 
them some, and after smoking awhile they threw everything out of 
the lodge, saying there were more Navajos coming, enough to fill 
the lodge. Sure enough, several others soon rode up, making 
nineteen in all, but no chief. To our inquiry as to his naenenen 
they replied that he had gone to Fort Defiance. 

“We took our seats, completely filling the lodge, and all hands 
smoked in silence for some time. Presently the Indian whose 
lodge we occupied commenced talking, and spoke with only 
occasional momentary interruption from the others for about an 
hour. After he had finished, five or six others talked in rapid 
succession, and from their earnest tones and impassioned gestures, 
so different from the usual manner of Indians, we could see they 
were much excited. Without understanding what they said, we 
could gather enough to know that the temper they were in boded 
no good to us. One old scoundrel of brawny frame, with hair as 
white as snow, spoke in a stentorian voice, and his frequent gestures 
looked decidedly ominous. When they had talked for about two 
hours there was a pause, and the interpreter arose. Walking slowly 
across the lodge, he seated himself by the side of Hamlin. He was 
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a Piute—a slave of the Navajos—and as they have the unpleasant 
habit of sometimes killing their interpreters if their views are not 
expressed in accordance with their wishes, and as he was conscious 
that what he was about to reveal was not calculated to render us 
very amiable, I could excuse the tremor that shook him in every 
limb. Commencing in a low tone, he said : ‘ The Navajos believed 
that all Hamlin had said the night before was a lie ; they thought he 
was of the party to the killing of the three men, and with the excep- 
tion of our host and two others of the older Indians, they had given 
their voice for death. Most of them were of opinion that it was best 
not to kill my brother and myself, as we were Americans, but they 
intended to make us witness the torture of Hamlin, and then send 
us back on foot.’ Hamlin behaved with admirable coolness—not a 
muscle in his face quivered, not a feature changed—as he communi- 
cated to us in his usual tone of voice what we then fully believed to 
be the death warrant of us all. When the interpreter had ceased 
speaking, Hamlin in an even and collected manner commenced his 
reply. He reminded the Indians of his long acquaintance with their 
tribe, of the many negotiations he had conducted between his people 
and theirs, and his dealings with them in years gone by, and 
challenged them to prove that he had ever deceived them, had ever 
spoken with a forked tongue. He drew a map of the country on 
the ground, and showed them the impossibility of his having been a 
participant of the affray. To their insolent query, émme-cotch 
navajji? (ain’t you afraid ?), he replied with great presence of mind, 
‘ Why should we be afraid of our friends? Are not the Navajos our 
friends, and we theirs—else why did we place ourselves in your 
power?’ He spoke for a long time, and though frequently and 
rudely interrupted, his patience and nerve never deserted him, and 
when he ceased it was apparent that his reasoning had not been 
without effect on their subborn bosoms. But the good influence 
was of short duration. A young Indian—a son of the chief and 
brother of two of the slain Indians—addressed the assembled 
warriors, and we could perceive that the tide was rapidly turning 
against us. He wound up his impassioned harangue by springing 
to his feet, and pointing to an Indian who had not yet spoken, called 
on him to come forward. The Indian came and knelt in front of 
the young chief, who with one hand tore back the buckskin hunting 
shirt he wore, revealing the marks of a recent bullet wound, and 
with the other pointed to the fire, uttering, or rather hissing, a few 
emphatic words, which we learned afterwards expressed a demand 
for instant death by fire. 
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“The effect was electric! The sight of the wounded brave 


int ‘ : 
roused their passions to the utmost fury, and as we glanced round 


lot : : aa oes . 

us the savage circle our hands involuntarily tightened their grasp on our 
= six-shooters, for it seemed that our hour had come. Had we 
sry shown a symptom of fear we were lost, but we sat perfectly quiet and 
ed kept a wary eye on the foe. The scene was intensely thrilling. The 
he erect athletic form of the young chief, as he stood pointing his finger 
D- to the wound in the kneeling figure before him, the circle of crouch- 
- ing forms—their dusky and painted faces animated by every passion 


that hatred and ferocity could kindle, and their glittering eyes fixed 
with one malignant impulse upon us—the whole partially illumined 
id by the fitful gleam of the fire light (for by this time it was dark), 
formed a picture not easi'y to be forgotten. 








: “The suspense was broken by the Navajo, our host, who once 
. again raised his voice in our behalf, and a stormy discussion ensued, 
od which ended by Hamlin compelling them to acknowledge that he 
" had been their friend, that he had never lied to them, and that he 
ie was worthy of belief now. The strain was over, and we breathed 
ile freely again. Wesmoked the pipe of peace, and a roasted goat being 


ad shortly produced, we fell to with a will and gnawed ribs together, as 
amicably as if it had not been their benevolent intention just 
previously to roast us instead of the goat. 


ws “ By this time it was past midnight, the discussion having been \ 
ch prolonged for eleven hours. I never was so tired in my life. To 

1d, remain eleven hours in a partially recumbent position, cramped for 

ur room, with every nerve strained to its utmost tension, and momentarily 

or expecting a conflict which must be to the death, is tolerably hard 

nd work. Ps 
nd “ After supper it was arranged by Hamlin that we should go home 

en in the morning and wait the arrival of the chief, for whom they 

ce promised to despatch a trusty messenger. We slept by turns till 

nd morning broke, when we bade our amiable friends good-bye, and 

ed started for the Moweabbe, where we arrived about eight o'clock in 

ng the evening, to the great joy of our party, who had given us up as 

} lost. 

~ “ The following morning Mr. Hamlin left for St. George to lay the 

of matter before the church authorities, by whom, we afterwards learnt, 

ng the affair was satisfactorily arranged.” 

nd A great number of relics and antiquities have been found in \ 
™ different parts of this and the adjoining territory, the most interesting 

nd discoveries having been made in Southen Utah. Among the latter 


are jugs, bowls, vases, &c., in terra-cotta ; pipes, charms, and tablets 
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with rude inscriptions; an iron sword obtained in a mound at 
Fillmore, and crania of Mexican type. Of the specimens of mound 
pottery that have been preserved, one is a bow! that has the figure 
of a tesselated pavement, another is covered with Egyptian-like 
characters put on symmetrically but apparently without effort, leading 
to the supposition that large quantities of this ware had been 
manufactured. While the historical accuracy of these relics is 
unquestioned, there is little evidence to identify or connect them 
with a race corresponding ethnologically with the present aboriginal 
Indians. ‘The remains indicate a civilisation more in accord with a 
former Mexican or Aztecan occupancy. 

It is known that during the Spanish Conquest, the Aztecs were 
driven from Mexico into the vast deserts lying to the north and west, 
and from there across the Colorado river. There are remains of 
cities and towns scattered throughout New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah. On the north side of the Colorado and Green rivers the 
cafion walls are decorated with numerous hieroglyphics and picture 
writing, the meaning of which is entirely unknown to the Indians 
inhabiting that region. On the top of almost inaccessible cliffs, 
whose vertical height is from three to four thousand feet, and down 
into cavernous chasms, the remains of large towns may be still found. 
Here a numerous and powerful race—peace loving and industrious— 
lived for many years, tilling the soil and building houses three and 
four storeys high. Their underground houses, which they used as 
places of worship, as well as to work in, are still found in a state of 
preservation. These “kevas” are about twelve feet deep and from 
twelve to twenty feet square. In them the men used to weave 
blankets, meet to talk and smoke, and to hold council. At their 
seasons of worship they were used as temples, being cleared of every- 
thing unholy, and were entered only by men. The entrance is 
through a hole in the top, and thence to the bottom by a ladder. 

Of their later history it is traditionally stated that besieged in 
their stronghold by the warlike nomadic tribes with whom they were 
unable to cope in the open field, they were reduced by starvation, 
disease, and the assaults of their enemies from a powerful nation to 
a few hundreds,' who, making a treaty with the Pah-Utes, returned 
to the east side of the river, there to remain, while the Utes should 


? The Moqui Pablos, the only descendants of this ancient race, are to be found 
living near the summit of almost vertical cliffs, several hundred feet high, 
100 miles south-east of the Paria, where their small towns have been constructed, 
and where, on the mesas or surrounding plateau, they cultivate grain crops to 
some extent, raising Indian-corn, melons, &c. Wood, which is scarce, is obtain- 
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occupy the opposite country. The excavations made during the 
past year by a portion of the Ordnance Survey in Arizona, laying 
bare the foundation and part of the wall of what appears to have 
been a massive structure, with the remains of an aqueduct near the 
river, sufficiently attest the antiquity as well as the skill of the former 
occupants of the country. But our whole knowledge of this interest- 
ing people, presumably descendants of the once powerful Montezuma, 
is legendary and shadowy in the extreme. 
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able seven or cight miles distant, and is brought into camp on the backs of 
women. I have seen a train of these women with great piles of “ brush” 
fastened on their backs winding across the valley in Indian file, and with a 
celerity that would do credit to a mule train. They obtain a supply of water 
from the reservoirs which are cut out of the rock. These water-pans are bowl- 
shaped, and are about ten feet deep, and perhaps thirty feet in diameter, and they 
are generally supplied by the springs which flow from the base of the limestone 
cliffs, 
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JANET: A STUDY. 


OBODY could tell why everyone fell in love with Janet, only 

it had always been so. You could not call her exactly pretty 

only you couldn’t take your eyes off her. She never seemed to 

encourage male attentions, only there was never a time when she 
had not received them. 

The baby boys offered her sweets when she was a baby girl. 
When she was six the older boys brought her pennies which her 
nurse took away, and when she was ten the clergyman’s son nearly 
slew the village attorney’s young hopeful, because he boasted that 
Janet had given him a kiss for an orange. Old gentlemen played at 
ball with her in the park when she went to London, and when she 
was twelve the jobmasters would give her rides for nothing, and the 
coachman would let her sit on the box and handle the reins when 
nurse drove out with the baby. 

Janet never cared much for dolls, except one sailor-boy doll, but 
she was passionately fond of cats, and never tired of fondling a tame 
rabbit that would follow her about like a dog. 

Janet had few girl friends, and those few were jealous of her. So 
she kept changing them, and she never seemed quite happy except with 
men, and with them she was always at her ease ; and it didn’t seem 
to matter much what men. She patronised the boys of her own age, 
and would talk to them like a mother, which annoyed them intensely, 
only they felt they would rather be talked to that way by Janet than 
not at all. 

By the time she was fifteen she was so accustomed to receive all 
sorts of presents, homage and flatteries from all sorts and ages of 
males, that she sometimes forgot to be even grateful, and it never 
seemed to occur to her that any return was expected, or, indeed, at 
all necessary. She always liked men older than herself, and they 
liked her. She said boys were so tiresome, and required such a lot 
of explanation and bother, and weren’t worth it. 

Nothing could be more demure, as a rule, than Janet, but her 
eyes were never quite at rest, and she had a way of looking over your 
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shoulder when speaking to you, and just meeting your eyes fora 
moment on and off, which made you keep looking at her and 
waiting for the next time. 

People said her eyes had something electric about them. She 
could not help that, but she was not quite unconscious of the fact, 
and she seemed to feel it might be too much for you—or herself—if 
she looked at you too often or too long. 

Janet did not talk much, but she made her men talk, or, rather, 
she provided a certain atmosphere in which the poor things seemed 
unable to keep anything to themselves. One man would tell her 
how tired he was of the girl he was engaged to. Janet was only 
sixteen, but nodded her head as if she quite understood, and thought 
it most natural. Another declared he was so wretched and so short 
of money that he intended to commit suicide. Janet put her arm 
on his wrist, and opened her large eyes wide, and said “ Don’t !” 

“ No, I won’t !” said the man, “ because I—I love you !” 

“You mustn’t,” said Janet. 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Poor boy!” He was five years older than she was. 

“Don’t call me poor.” 

“ You said you hadn’t a cent.” 

“You're laughing at me !” 

“No. I’m sorry for you—so very sorry—because you are so 
nice and kind and clever, and I’m sure you'll get all right.” 

“ Not if I mayn’t love you.” 

Janet had heard this so often, although she was but sixteen. So 
she did not crimson, nor get nervous, nor consult her mother. She 
merely said, “Oh, talk sense! Sit down and tell me all—will you?’ 
Would he? Could he help himself? Was not this the most blissful 
moment he had had for weeks, months, years? And when he had 
finished telling Janet he tried to kiss her hand, which she allowed 
him to do, and then she jumped up and looked a little frightened. 
The gong rang for lunch. ‘“ You oughtn’t, you know,” she said ; 
“and I should be very angry, only you’re so unhappy, and—and— 
all that,” and then the door opened and in came mamma. 

Well, that and dozens of other flirtations—no, not exactly flirta- 
tions, only sympathetic relations, moments sensibles, battements de caur 
—came to nothing. And Janet used sometimes to lie awake and 
think what love really might be, and wonder whether she would ever 
feel at all like the men who were always ogling her, and making 
love to her in season and out of season. Not that Janet was 
indifferent to these attentions. The male companionship magnetism, 
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acting chiefly through the battery of eyes, day by day, year by year, 
seemed at once to develop in her many strange and -complex 
sympathies, and each time there was something new about it ; and 
although the men all said very much the same thing, they were all 
delightfully different, and their sentimental eloquence seemed to 
bathe her at times in a beautiful dream of tenderness, mingled with 
a growing sense of exhilaration. Beside which, life without-men felt 
so dull: and sunless. 

When Janet was seventeen she was sensible of a change in 
herself. She was losing self-reliance. Captain Mildmay’s attentions 
had certainly been rather marked, and, what is more, sustained. 

It was a glorious summer’s day. She stepped into the boat, and 
whilst she took the strings and sat in the helm to steer, the captain’s 
strong arms pulled her down the river and round a little wooded 
island, and the boat was suddenly slid up alongside the bank. He 
seemed tired of pulling and she of steering, and so, shipping his oars 
without more ado, he came and sat down at her feet and looked 
straight in her face. Of course he was talking and she was listening. 
He was telling her of his campaign at Chitral, of the inhuman hard- 
ships that don’t sound very heroic when told in cold blood, especially 
when hot blood has not been copiously shed. Then he spoke of 
standing face to face with death in so many forms, of the loneliness 
of exile, of his day-dreams, and the need a man has of love, and the 
bliss of finding the girl who responds, or might (an. she would) 
respond to his passion. The captain’s hand had somehow found Hers ; 
in another moment, before she knew what he was doing; the eaptain’s 
moustached lips Of course Janet was angry—oh, she was 
quite angry—but she would not have had it otherwise. Still she 
was alarmed at a certain novel feeling that she was powerless, and 
liked being powerless ; and so in a very pleading and earnest voice— 
for her anger had died away very quickly—‘ Dear, good Captain 
Mildmay, be kind, be generous. Row me back, please do—and 
now!” and she felt for the strings of the rudder. “Oh, Janet— 
Miss Armitage, I mean—you are cruel,” but, like the gentleman he 
was, he rowed her back. 

It was only a fortnight after this that she met at dinner young 
De Winton, who was reading for the Bar, and actually devilling a 
little for the great Sir Spankum Batten. They met at a house two 
miles from her father’s, in the environs of Sousby-on-the- Marsh. 
De Winton took her down to dinner, and made himself vastly 
agreeable. The pony-carriage not arriving, the young man offered 
to accompany Janet home. As he was a distant relation, no obstacles 
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were raised. The night was fine—too fine—the air balmy, and 
glow-worms were in the hedges as the soft moon rose over the hill.* 

“Tf we gather the glow-worms in a handkerchief,” said De 
Winton, “ we can make a lamp.” 

They were some time over it, but they made a lamp. 

More than once in the darkness of the hedges Janet’s foot slipped, 
and more than once De Winton’s arm was rather more than ready to 
support her. The road got a little rough. They had to cross a 
stubble field. She took his proffered arm, and the next was a field 
of new-mown hay. She leaned fora moment rather heavily on De 
Winton, and felt an odd, faint helplessness coming over her, similar 
to what she had experienced in the boat. 

“ You are tired,” said the young lawyer. “ Sit here for a moment 
on this haycock.” She sank down, and felt for the first time very 
tired, but so happy. 

“T don’t feel,” said the lawyer, heaping the hay behind her back 
and making a pillow for her head, “I don’t feel as if I wanted to get 
to the end of our walk—do you?” 

“ T don’t know,” said the girl. 

“You needn’t know ; can’t you feel?” 

“ Feel what?” said Jonet vaguely, with that sense of drifting 
just as she had drifted on the river in the boat, a fortnight since, 
with Captain Mildmay. 

‘* Feel,” said De Winton, with fervour, as he pressed closer to oe 
side, “that it is heaven to be here—to me at least it is—with you, 
Miss Armitage. I never met anyone like you—I never shall.” 

“ Hush,” said Janet, “ you don’t know what you are saying ; help 
me up—they will be anxious—I must get back home ;” but the 
words died on her lips and she made no effort to.rise. And they sat 
there some time longer: 

It certainly was late when she arrived home—the family had gone 
to bed—all but the housekeeper who let her in. This worthy 
woman was not surprised, and did not appear to notice Janet’s 
heightened colour. The old housekeeper was nearly seventy, and 
had left off being surprised at anything, and so she accepted Janet’s 
explanation as very simple and natural. The pony had gone lame, 
and none of the family were anxious about Janet, as she was dining 
at an old friend’s and would surely be put up for the night, or be 
supplied with a safe escort. Was the escort so very safe? 

As Janet sat on the foot of her little bed that night she asked 
herself that question. Was her escort safe ?—was any eseort safe ? 


She remembered Captain Mildmay. She was sorry he was so very 
F2 
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much in love, but she enjoyed his being in love very much. And 
then she thought of what happened in the hayfield. She was not 
quite sure whether De Winton was quite so much in love with her as 
Captain Mildmay, but she thought he too must be or why 
did he—— 

Remember, Janet was only seventeen. She was very much in 
love herself at the time with—both, in fact, but she knew perfectly 
well she did not want to marry either of these gentlemen. She felt 
if she married Mildmay, De Winton might come along and seem 
preferable, and she was quite sure if she married De Winton it 
would be perfectly fatal to both were Mildmay to come along—or, 
or—some one else. And yet Janet was all the time brooding over 
the perilous new pleasure of feeling so delightfully helpless and 
under the spell of attractions which she had been in early girlhood 
quite able to control, but which as she ripened into womanhood 
seemed now rather awkwardly to control her—a startling develop- 
ment this, which threatened to take her more and more out of her 
own keeping. She did not like that. 

That night, as she thought of Mildmay and De Winton, her early 
girlhood with all its light experiences and surprises seemed to float 
away from her for ever. She sounded the depths of her nature, and 
felt for the first time she had been an unconscious trifler with some 
of the deep things of the soul ; that she was without discipline or 
stability or strength, and in danger of wrecking the happiness of other 
people beside her own. 

Janet felt she wanted advice. Some girls would have looked out 
for a woman friend, but she could never take counsel with women 
friends. She wanted a man’s advice, and not a young man’s either ; 
the young men had confused her, and she wanted to see clear. ‘The 
young men could not control themselves, and how could they guide 
her, who needed above all things at this crisis in her life—for it was 
a crisis—guidance and self-control ? 

There was only one person in the whole of Sousby-on-the-Marsh 
to whom her thoughts instinctively turned. It was Dr. Farnand. 
He must have been over fifty, but he was a great favourite with 
women, and he had recently lost his wife—a very cross-grained 
jealous woman to whom he behaved like an angel, and for whose 
death he seemed at first quite inconsolable ; but he sought comfort in 
increasing assiduity in his attentions to the poor and in ‘unwearied 
kindness to those who could ill afford to pay. 

Dr. Farnand had attended Janet in such slight illnesses as she 
had had. Indeed, he had brought her into the world and watched 
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her at times with some anxiety. ‘“ My dear child,” he had once said 
to her, “you should find something to do ; pleasure is all very well, 
but I don’t believe you ever learned very much as a day-scholar at 
Miss Multiple’s academy, and you seem hardly ever to open a book.” 

Janet did not like being lectured, but she did not mind dear, 
kind Dr. Farnand ; he might say anything he chose to her. Had he 
not sat up with her all one night when she had the fever, and was he 
not the only person whom she felt indisposed—perhaps unable—to 
disobey? And then he was really very amusing with his butterflies 
and beetles and tame bats, and quite “sort of young,” as she used 
to say, and always treated her like a sensible girl and an equal, 
instead of talking nonsense, or trying to take little sly liberties—like 
some elderly men she came across, and he always told her quite 
frankly what she wanted to know, and managed to say the right 
thing ; and now she had never been in quite such a mental muddle. 

It was certainly very shocking to like two men almost equally and 
to feel happy in the same way with both, and—and unable to take 
care of herself with either. That was the worst of it. Soon the 
whole Janet was not happy at all—in fact, she was miserable without 
exactly knowing why. Other girls seemed so delighted with lots of 
admiration, and the more men made love to them the better they 
seemed pleased. But Janet was different. She wanted to under- 
stand herself. She wanted—yet it had never occurred to her before 
—she wanted to be right in her own eyes. She felt that the uncon- 
scious fascination which seemed to radiate from her was getting quite 
embarrassing. For years it had only embarrassed other people, now 
it began to embarrass her. It led her into situations in which she 
lost her head—if not her heart. Yes, Janet sadly needed advice. 

“Good-morning, Miss Janet ; and where have you been all this 
time? We missed you in the choir on Sunday.” The doctor 
reined up his horse as he spoke, and Janet, she hardly knew why, 
felt her face flush as she gave him her hand, and then turned to 
pat the horse’s neck—it seemed such a relief to pat something just 
then. 

“There were plenty of others to sing. I don’t suppose I was 
much missed.” 

“IT missed you,” said Dr. Farnand. ‘Pray, is that of no con- 
sequence, Miss, and am J of no consequence?” And there was a 
half-serious twinkle in his kindly eye which drew a sudden but quite 
genuine admission from the young girl. 

“T had rather you missed me than anyone else.” 

“There are so many new friends to think of now, no doubt,” 


he said. 
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“New friends?” said Janet. “Who? What—what do you 
mean?” 

“ Why, their name is legion, I think. There’s Captain Mildmay, 
for instance, and the clever young legal gentleman De Winton, and 
Major——” 

“T’m sure you need not go on, Doctor. You’re my best—my 
very best friend, and you always were. These others make me——” 

- She paused. The doctor leaned over his horse’s neck and looked 
at her with that grave little smile of his which somehow always 
seemed to invite confidence. She met his eyes just for a moment 
ahd then looked over his shoulder as was her habit. 

“Make you what?” said the doctor. “What do they make 
you ?.” 

“ Miserable,” said Janet. ‘Are you going home, Doctor?” 

‘Yes, why?” 

* Recause—I want you to speak tome. I—I want advice. Will 
you?” 

-**You look uncommonly well,” said the doctor cheerily, with a 
little laugh, “but I dare say I can write you a prescription. Ishould 
be more or less than a doctor if I were not able to do that for you, 
ill.or well; but I should not advise you to take it. What’s the 
matter P” 

“ Everything’s the matter, and I want advice.” 

- The doctor looked at Janet’s fresh bright face. She certainly 
was bewitching. Pretty was not at all the word, as from beneath her 
long dark eyelashes she stole another timid, but almost beseeching 
glance at him, with a world of imploring meaning in it, as who 
should say, “Oh, do—do understand that I want to say a lot of 
things I can’t say—and do help me—don’t make it difficult for me 
to tell—to tell——-”._ And poor Janet had not in the least made up 
her mind what she meant to tell. 

* The doctor looked puzzled and a little grave. 

“We are close there,” he said. “I will go round to the stable 
and leave the horse, and if you go straight to the house and ask for 
me and say you will wait till I come in, I will see you in my con- 
sulting-room, where we shall be quite undisturbed.” 

Janet felt dreadfully nervous now as she sat down in the doctor’s 
ante-chamber. She knew his house well. It had always been from 
childhood a delightful house to-her. She remembered how he used 
to take her on his knee when she was only six, and tell her to put 
out her tongue; and mix a nasty little draught of something, and 
coax her to swallow it ; and then give her a bonbon and a kiss and 
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tell her she was a brave little girl,-and not like some who were 
naughty and would not take their medicine. So she had always felt 
a pride in being a good patient. Then she remembered how, when 
she was twelve, she had sprained her knee badly and was carried 
helpless into his surgery, and how gentle and kind he was, and how 
cleverly he found the exact spot, and then discovered in a cupboard 
a sort of sheath which exactly fitted her bruised leg, and how tenderly 
he bandaged it up, and how quickly she got well, and how she 
looked forward to his visits and did not seem to be shy or to mind 
him a bit ; but she felt dreadfully shy and nervous now. ‘Then her 
eye caught a desiccated poppy’s head which reminded her of some 
delightful rambles in the fields and woods, with other children (the 
doctor loved children), on what the doctor called his half-holiday. 
She remembered when the poppy was gathered and how interestingly 
he explained everything about the flowers and the bees and the moles 
and the rabbits, and taught the children to lie very still in the woods 
and beside the hedges, and make friends with the birds and the wild 
animals ; and once when they had strayed rather far and she was not 
feeling very well, and completely tired out, she remembered—she 
was only nine then—how he had carried her for more than a mile, 
and how lovely it was to be rested and carried like thaat—— At 
this moment the door leading into the medico’s sanctum opened, 
and Dr. Farnand beckoned Janet in with a smile, and then she 
suddenly found herself all of a tremble. He held her little hand 
firmly in his and drew her to a chair beside him, and said cheerily : 

“Now, Miss Janet, you must tell me everything, and see if I can 
help you in any way. I always have helped you, haven’t 1?” 
Suddenly Janet’s nervousness left her. The interview was not going 
to be nearly so embarrassing as she had thought. 

“Yes, Doctor, you have always helped me, and that’s why I want 
you to help me now.” 

“Ah! my dear, don’t be too sure I can help you now; you 
know when you were.a child it was easier, but now you are quite 
grown up—and grown-up people are more difficult to help—and the 
friend of the child cannot always be in the same way the friend of 
the woman.” 

“Not always, but sometimes, perhaps,” and Janet stole another 
of those wistful piquant looks at her chosen adviser. 

Then she said, plunging ¢ medias res with a kind of desperate 
courage : “ Do you think it is very wrong—wicked I mean—to love 
two people at the same time ?” 

“ Men?” interposed her listener. 
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“Yes, two men—because—I—do,” 

“Very much?” 

“‘ Well, a good deal.” 

** And not one more than the other?” 

“Perhaps one a little more than the other. Oh, I daren’t telt 
mother; she would think it so shocking. Do you think it 
shocking ?” 

“No,” said the doctor quite genially—almost casually. He 
really felt quite relieved, if this was all the subject matter of the 
confidence. ‘TI think it very interesting ; but could you not fix on 
the one you love best, and confine yourself to him, and let the 
other go?” 

“T don’t know,” said Janet, picking her way ; “perhaps I might, 
but perhaps the other wouldn’t let me go.” 

“Oh, but that would not so much matter if you made up your 
mind ; he would have to let you go, and then when you were 
married ——” 

“ That’s just it; you see I don’t want to marry—at least, not 
either of them.” 

“You are in love,” said the doctor judicially, putting one fore- 
finger on the other, “but you don’t want to marry,” and he shifted 
his forefinger on to his second finger ; “‘is that it?” 

“Yes, I think that’s it ; is it very dreadful—very wrong, I mean? 
Did you ever know a case like it ?” 

“ Plenty,” said the doctor, still in a deliberative mood. 

“ Then what am I to do?” 

‘* Well,” said her adviser, ‘‘ you see, something would depend on 
the sort of men and the depth of your own feelings. You see, I 
don’t know either of the gentlemen.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do!” 

“Captain Mildmay and Julius de Winton?” 

Janet nodded her head. 

“ Both very eligible young men, my dear, and which of them do 
you like best?” 

Really the conversation was becoming quite practical and 
businesslike. 

“ Captain Mildmay, I think.” 

“ But why are you not sure?” 

** Because—because,” and the episode in the moonlight fields 
with De Winton seemed to rise up so vividly before her that it actually 
choked her utterance. The doctor waited patiently ; he had risen- 
from his chair and stood on the hearthrug, looking down at her very 
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sympathetically, but apparently unwilling to force her confidence any 
further. j 

Janet felt the moment had come ; she did not look up, but she 
knew his eyes were looking her through and through. She did not 
want to conceal anything from him, she only longed for him to 
penetrate the inmost recesses of her heart. Oh, if he would only 
take her in his arms as he had done when she was a tired child! 
Now she was a tired, surexcited, bewildered woman, and she needed 
rest quite as much. She could have told him all—quite all. 

Her whole soul seemed to go out to that calm, stable, kind, 
masterful man with such nimble, easy sympathies, full of such 
resource, generosity, and strength. He was old enough to be her 
father, no doubt, but why did he stir in her such new depths? He 
was not like Mildmay nor De Winton. She could command them, 
but he dominated her. Well, that was just what she wanted ; until 
she came to him she did not know that, but she knew it now. Poor 
Janet ! this was a new emotion, and it alarmed her ; it was very 
trying to have so many new emotions, but she surrendered herself to 
its teaching, as usual. From this moment she cast all reflection to 
the winds, and spoke just what was uppermost in her heart, and did 
what she seemed impelled to do by an influence beyond her 
control. Since falling in love with Mildmay and De Winton, Janet 
seemed to have entered a phase of life in which one influence after 
another was beyond her control. 

The doctor repeated his question in a lower, softer, but strangely 
penetrating tone of voice. She felt as if his eyes were actually burn- 
ing her—she dared not look at him. 

“Why are you not sure?” and again Janet began “ Because——” 
but this time rather desperately, as if the pent-up waters that had 
met with a momentary check were now determined to sweep away 
all obstacles and rush forth. 

“ Because I can’t be sure which I love best—they won’t let me be 
sure—I don’t want to be sure—oh, what nonsense I seem to be talking, 
but can’t you understand ?” and she looked up appealingly in his face - 
for reassurance, and thought she saw just a suspicion of moisture in his 
kind, friendly eyes as he stood there quietly waiting, expectant, 
patient, and diffusing such a sense of comfort and protection around 
her that the perplexed girl felt the tears gathering in her own eyes, 
and all barriers were at once down between them. 

“You see,” she continued rather hurriedly, “dear Doctor, I haven’t 
been always a very good girl. I used to tease the boys and make 
them. wild with jealousy, and they used to tease me, but I didn’t ° 
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mind that because I knew I could pay them out—because, you see, 
they cared for me more than I cared for them. But when Captain 
Mildmay came along I just felt as if all the others were nothing to 
me—for the time being, at least. I was only sixteen when I knew 
him first, and now I am almost eighteen, and I saw him at intervals, 
and when he went away everything seemed dull and dreadful, and I 
only thought of the next time I should see him, just for a few minutes 
perhaps, and I lived on that.” She paused. The doctor sat down 
by her in his arm-chair. 

“Go on, my dear.” 

“Well, Doctor, this went on till Imet Mr. de Winton. Of course, 
I had known him for a long time—he was one of the older boys I 
used to tease occasionally when I was only about ten and he was 
sixteen, nearly seventeen I think, but he took an immense fancy to 
me, and then I lost sight of him till he was quite grown up and 
ready for the Bar, with, as every one said, splendid prospects before 
him. When I began to talk to him I saw how superior he was in 
mind to poor Captain Mildmay, who only talked about his campaigns 
and shooting and all that ; but De Winton knew everything, and made 
me even take an interest in books and such things ; and one summer’s 
night I walked home with him through the fields. I felt I didn’t care 
about Mildmay any more, and thought I cared only for De Winton 
And then De Winton went away and Mildmay came back, and we went 
out fishing together down the river just as usual, and I didn’t say a word 
about De Winton ; and then we left off fishing and sat down on the 
bank and watched the dragon-flies flitting about amongst the water 
lilies—and—and presently he—he kissed me—it was not the first time 
—and I felt I cared for him more than De Winton —more than anybody. 
Yet I felt I couldn’t marry either of them, because— because I couldn’t 
trust myself. Do you understand and aren’t you sorry for me, dear 
Doctor? Tell me what to do. I know what I want now ; I did not 
know before. I want some one strong, much older than myself, some 
one tokeep mein order, and punish me if I do wrong, and love me 
all the same.” 

She looked up in his face now ; it was such a handsome, kind face, 
so she thought ; her cheeks were flushed. He took both her hands— 
he knew what she meant—and a whirl of thoughts, rather wild 
thoughts, chased each other rapidly through his mind. That lonely 
house, those tiring daily rounds and his solitary meal when he came 
home, and the still more solitary night ; and then he looked at that 
bright, kaleidoscopic, fascinating little creature who sat there, like a 
soft bird nestling by his side ; that quick, alert, and supple body in 
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such blooming health ; those confessedly roving desires and passionate 
needs, all that intelligence and capacity wasting itself for want of 
direction, But he checked his thoughts, and as a man and an 
honourable man accustomed to a professional repression of himself 
with women, he checked his impulses ; for Janet’s magnetism and 
odd hypnotic sort of charm that had made havoc of male sympathies 
for years, all the years of her budding girlhood, seemed to steal like 
a sort of sweet subtle narcotic through his veins. So he ended by 
again taking both her hands firmly in his, and said with a vibrating 
voice which went through and through her: “ Listen, child—because 
you are scarce more than a child, and you don’t know your own 
mind, even on your own showing—go home and tell your mother 
what you have told me, and tell her you have spoken to me if you— 
like—about what was in your heart, and say that I don’t think you’re 
old enough to be married at all.” This plausible and enigmatic 
falsehood, which allowed of so many different constructions, seemed 
to Dr. Farnand the only way out of his present difficulty. 

“But,” said Janet, with a flush of ingenious inspiration, “ I know 
if I wait I shall be less fit to be married.” 

** But, child, you said just now you didn’t want to be married.” 

“No, I didn’t—or I didn’t mean to say that. I meant I didn’t 
want to marry either of those men, or—or—any quite young man. I 
think when I was younger I didn’t care for boys, and now I’m 
older I don’t care for—I mean I don’t care to marry a young man. 
Oh, I’ve thought it all over. You think, because I’m only seventeen, 
I don’t know my own mind, but I do in some ways. I find it out 
quite suddenly, and then I feel sure. A girl who has had a life like 
mine ever since she can remember, and has been plagued and teased 
by boys, and made love to—yes, made love to—by men old enough to 
be her great grandfather, knows what she wants evén when’ she is 
perplexed—as Iam now. I can tell you all, can’t I, dear, kind, patient 
Doctor? Mother doesn’t know half what I’ve been through. I’m 
not really fickle, and I hope I’m not very bad either—not yet. I 
only want conditions and I should be all right if I got them ; and I 
know I want some one much older—ever so much older—than 
myself ; not any one ; some one, I say, who would be very, very kind 
and patient with me and very firm too, and take care of me, because 
—because——” and Janet, before she half realised what she was 
doing, had slid right down on the floor at the doctor’s feet, and, 
laying her bright head on his knees, sobbed out—“ because I can’t 
take care of myself!” Then, recovering herself, she looked up at 
him with the deep crimson in her cheeks, and the passionate, almost 
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angry tears still flashing in her eyes, and gasped out in a sort of 
choking voice : 

“TI know you won’t have me. You're too wise and great and 
clever ; but I shan’t be happy with any one else, and I could try and 
grow like what you want. Mother often says I’m not a fool. Oh, I 
would try so, and I could love you so much—so much !” 

The doctor had never had such an odd case. He laid his hand 
upon the girl’s bright hair and patted her gently on the shoulder, as 
she lay all crouched up and nestling against his knees. Suddenly she 
knelt up straight before him, growing quite calm and serious. 

“Dear, dear Doctor, will you think for me—will you think 
over it?” 

“ My little bird,” said the good man, taking her soft, plump 
hand, “I will think over it. It is very strange—all very strange.” 

“Yes,” said Janet, “it is all very strange ; but it is now or never 
with me.” 

“Go home at once and tell your mother what you have said to 
me. It isthe only thing todo. Don’t you see that?” 

* And must I tell her what you said?” 

“T haven’t said very much, have I?” 

“‘ Not very much, but you haven’t quite said ‘ No. 

Well, you can tell her all I have said—and done. I have not 
done very much, have I?” 

“No,” said Janet. ‘ You have not done very much ; only—only 
just enough.” 

“Then you can tell her all I have done. And now go, child, 
and if you are not allowed to see me any more, whose fault is it?” 

“Mine,” said Janet. And she went out. 


9” 


In this way the doctor guarded himself, and in this way the 
doctor won his bride—or his bride won him. Mildmay married in 
disgust ; De Winton married for money. Janet married the doctor 
and became quite the rage in Sousby-on-the-Marsh, and the doctor 
took very good care of Janet. 


H. R. HAWEIS. 











THOMAS GRANTHAM: THE 
BRAINBREAKER'S BREAKER (1644). 


A PROTEST AGAINST CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


HOMAS GRANTHAM isa curious example of the restless 
schoolmaster of the Commonwealth. He is interesting in his 
personal life and in his views on education. He was a student at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and took his M.A. degree in 1634. He 
became curate first at High Barnet and then at Easton-Norton, 
Northamptonshire. In 1644 he commenced schoolmaster in Bow 
Lane, London, and afterwards removed to Mugwell Street, near 
Barber-Chirurgeons’ Hall. In 1650 he was living “over against” 
Gray’s Inn Gate. Ancther change was made, this time to the Old 
Bailey. In 1656 he was ejected from the living of Waddington, near 
Lincoln.! 

Grantham has himself supplied a most picturesque account of the 
manner of his ejection, and as this gives some indication of his 
temperament and character it is not without personal interest to 
reproduce the main points of his “ Complaint to the Lord Protector 

. . concerning the unjust and illegal ejecting of miserable ministers.” 
London, 1656, 12mo. After this heading of the “Complaint,” there 
follows this note: “These are to be distributed by the author, 
Professor of the speedy way of teaching the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin tongues, living at Mr. Martin’s in the Great Old Bailey, near 
the ‘Ship.’” Thomas Grantham makesa very touching appeal. He 
reminds his readers that the Great Turk walks once a month in a 
certain place to hear any man complain of injustice done to him, and 
he is sure to have satisfaction. Amongst the Romans, any man dis- 
satisfied with a judgment could appeal to Cesar, and in the greatest 
persecutions it has always been usual for Christians to set forth their 
apologies. After referring to the justice of Solomon and of Moses, 
and to Augustus Cesar, so to say, in the same breath, Grantham 
goes on to say, “if justice hath her thousands, mercy hath her ten 

1 The above facts are taken from Mr. Gordon Goodwin& article on Grantham 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxii. p. 409. 
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thousands.” Now Grantham changes the basis of hisclaim. It had 
been the cry for justice ; it appears now asa plea for mercy. “ Thrice 
happy are we who have a Ruler whose name implies that attribute 
(of mercy). Whence is mercy expected to come but from a 
Protector ?” [in big capitals]. 

Then in half-heroics, Grantham bewails the triumphs of his 
enemy. “There is nothing grievesa-man more than a- false accusa- 
tion laid upon ‘him ; but for an innocent man to continue all his life- 
time under the burden of it, and to let a Knave, nay, rather a Devill 
(for he is called the accuser of the brethren), to go away victorious 
and bragging over the ruin of a man, what patience can bear it? 
Actum est de homine quando actum-est de nomine. A man in an ill 
name is half hanged.” 

Now it is time, Grantham feels, to say his:say : ‘‘ The case is thus. 
There came two or three ignorant, lying men of my parish to the 
Commissioners, and said I was insufficient for the ministry ; there 
was no oath given, the Commissioners: without: any ‘trial of me 
ejected me. At my next summons, so soon as they read the Article 
to me, I desired to be tried ; without any trial they ejected me. The 
ordinance runs thus. There must be five Commissioners at the least, 
and five ministers at least ; and if upon examination or proof made 
upon oath it shall appear, and be declared under the hands of the 
said Commissioners or ministers who shall be present at such examina- 
tion or proof, that the minister or schoolmaster is- ignorant or 
insufficient, then [is he] to be ejected. It is repeated often that five 
ministers should be there at least. ‘Now there was never a. minister 
there present, and the five Commissioners differed ; but let them all 
agree, there must be-five ministers at least, and I desire but the oaths 
of these five Commissioners present. to 

“Now in this case I think it necessary to set dows the names of 
these five Commissioners—Mr. Harvey, of Lincoln, an attorney;:and 
sequestrator for Lincolnshire, when time was ; the Mayor of Boston, 
Mr. Whiting, the chairman for this purpose (I should -have named 
him first but only I saw him rely much upon the Attorney's distinc- 
tion) ; Mr. Yarborough ; Captain Tompson [sic.]; Captain Hart. Now 
Mr. Harvey received a great sum of money of my parish some years 
before this Commission came down: to put me and my-curate out ; 
and upon this score I except-against him. I must needs be short, 
and so: I bundle up-all their cruelties as quick as Ican. Before ever 
they called me to tral, they took all my profits of hay and. corn, for 
that was the time the fittest for them to begin ; I was eighteen weeks 
after that before I was ejected ; they left me not one farthing to 
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maintain me all this while. Now there is two things sticks in my 
stomach ; first to have my goods taken away before I be proved to 
be guilty ; secondly, when I come to my trial to be put out without 
any trial or examination at all, which is plum against the Ordinance. 
As they took my tenths, take you but notice of the tenth part of 
their cruelties ; they summoned me to Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, 
when my parish was in the Liberty of Lincoln, but two miles from 
my parsonage at Waddington, and forced me to ride thirteen or 
fourteen miles, and to be there at eight of the clock in the morning, 
and stay two or three days and have never a word said to me.’ All 
this while they knew I had no money, nor a bit of bread to eat, nor 
drop of beer to drink, nor bed to lie on : all the relief that I had was 
from a very poor alehouse ; and my enemies did strive to rd up that 
little spring, to starve me or to put me to flight. 

“ Take a little of the witnesses : one being so poor a man that he 
could not get to bea soldier, and was but an inn-mate lately'‘come to 
town ; the other confessed he went to speak against me in heat of 
blood, because I would not take such a one for my curate, and he 
being told how he was bred from a boy to be a coachman to my 
Lady Grantham, and being charged of ingratitude, he fell so mad, 
that he openly professed himself sorry for what he had done; there 
was another that would often come to his wife and say, * Wife, let 
me cut thy throat, for now the evil spirit is upon me, and I must do 
it whether I will or no,’ and this he’ did’ very often, ‘besides 
stranger things that I will not now speak of : to speak ‘further of the 
cruelty of these five Commissioners, and some’ of the ‘dregs of my 
parish, I forbear at this time to do it*because that‘I will not spot 
this paper, which I dedicate to my Lord Protector, only let me‘end 
with this as I began. My Lord’ Protector hath found the hand and 
finger of God, in God’s mercy of his deliverance and God’s finger 
when he pointed him out to those that sought his ruin : I desire only 
a fair trial and proof against me, and not to be hanged until I wn 
tried. 

“Any man may guess that I can write a volume of this, but Tend 
now in brief, and will be bold to say, that those men shall be more 
excusable before God and man who have sought my Lord Protec- 
tor’s life than those men who do tyrannise under him, and do 
scratch and bite and tear and worry the lives and ‘estates of his 
peaceable subjects.” 

When Thomas Grantham reached London he found a ‘new 
vocation awaiting him, that of a schoolmaster ; but he was as far as 
ever from being satisfied with his surroundings. His neighbours at 
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Waddington, nay, his very parishioners, did not suit him. Nor ia 
London was he contented with his fellow schoolmasters. His dis- 
content with his professional brethren was of a sort with which 
modern educationists will readily sympathise. In his “ Brainbreaker’s 
Breaker”! he inveighs, with justice, against the Orbiliuses of the time. 
He writes in well-timed wrath: “When I consider the great expense 
of time, expense of many years, and very seldom to any purpose, may 
be a little smattering of Latin and less of Greek : after all these con- 
siderations, pity to youth, and indignation against these furious 
whipsters conspired in me to redeem those tender years from this 
great captivity. Would it not pity any man, who had the bowels of 
compassion, to see those cheeks, may be such as our Saviour kissed 
when He took the little children up in His arms, to see them torn, 
lugged, tugged, pulled, and cuffed, by a rude, unhallowed hand? 
He that hath seen this, as I myself have seen a great pait, although 
nature had denied him the happiness of his pen, yet indignation 
itself would make him write.” 

So far Grantham speaks as a man with a mission. He is the 
brainbreaker’s breaker. He not only attacks this bad custom; he 
points out what he considers the reason of its existence, and the 
obvious remedy. The root of the evil, he declares, is “ this lip- 
labour,” the “learning of grammar word by word without book.” 
He stigmatises this method as the Diana of the schools. ‘ Oh,” says 
he, “ how great is this Diana of the common schools! It is a heavy 
and grievous burden, which is imposed merely out of ignorance, or 
knavery, to make one go his journey with a great deal of sorrow and 
grief, and disheartens thousands from being scholars.” He quotes 
authorities to show how impossible it is to teach grammar by this 
method. ‘Read Ascham,” says he. Erasmus, too, says the same. 
Brinsley condemns it. ‘Comenius hath writ sharply against this 
dog-bolt way.” Then he gives his own reasons. He urges that in 
all arts, such as geometry, arithmetic, logic, navigation, pupils are 
taught without having them “cuffed in, word by word, without book.” 
It is absurd to teach a boy to make Latin by the Latin rules, 
when a boy understands not Latin. “ Just as if,” adds Grantham, “a 
man should teach one an art in French, when he understands not 
French.” Even if a boy could say his Latin rules, without book, to 
another boy or by himself, when the master walks into the room with 
his rod in hand and imperious look, “it puts a boy clear out.” 

‘* MynuopOoporaixrns : The Brainbreaker’s Breaker: or, The Apologie of 
Thomas Grantham for his Method in Teaching. Dwelling in Lothbury, London. 
1644. 6 pp. 4to. 
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The rest of Grantham’s pamphlet deals with his alternative system, 
which is: that the scholars understand the rules and apply them so 
often that in the end “the rules come without book whether they 
will or no.” 

Finally, Grantham is willing to pit boys who have been with him 
a year against any school in England, the contest to be in the 
following points :— 

1. Who understands the Greek and Latin grammars best in accents 
and dialects, and all things necessary ? 

2. Who understands a Greek or Latin author best ? 

3. Who can prove a Greek or Latin verse best? 

4. Who can make a Greek or Latin oration, or a Greek and Latin 
verse best and soonest ? 

The highest of his scholars is thirteen years of age. One of his 
boys in his “ highest seat” is but ten years old. His system ap- 
parently had limits of application. He himself says: “Some I 
have, I confess, cannot do a quarter so much, which is no fault of 
mine, for I often tell them if they be careless and will not mind, and 
will not learn without cuffing, pulling, lugging, and whipping, they 
must go to masters that delight in this way of teaching ; they may be 
taught in many places, very reasonably this way, as for a noble or seven 
shillings a quarter. At some free schools,” he adds sarcastically, “ they 
may have it for nothing.” Having for the time exhausted his advocacy 
of his method of teaching, he cites the testimony of a parent of one of 
his pupils, Master Foucks (? Foulkes), which begins :— 

“Good Mr. Grantham—I never thought to have been so happy 
in this world as you have made me in little Henry. You have created 
him an infant Grecian, which is a miracle.” In addition, he prints a 
testimonial which has sixteen signatures of country clergy and gentle- 
men as to his “ready and creditable way of profiting scholars in. 
learning.” With somewhat damaging candour they add, “ Although 
we fully conceive not his method of teaching ;” yet one thing was 
clear to them : Grantham’s pupils could give rules from Latin and. 
Greek grammar, “ for everything they do.” 

In 1650 Grantham published his “ Brainbreaker’s Breaker newly- 
Broke Out Again.” In this pamphlet Grantham develops his. 
“ Propositions ” :— 

The first of these suggests a plan for the establishment of a 
system of what we now call “ payment by results.” He says : “ My: 
counsel is to take away all the revenues that belong to free schools 
and let it [them] be committed to a treasurer, and every one in any 
part of the kingdom that makes a scholar fit for the University, he 
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shall have £10 out of the common stock and the scholar preferred. 
If he makes him fit to be an apprentice to a chyrurgeon or a lawyer’s 
clerk he shall have #5. By this means none shall have any money 
but those that deserve it.” 

Mr. Robert Lowe’s later scheme can hardly be said to have been 
so happy as Grantham’s. The latter was suggested with regard to 
large general ends, but at the same time there is an indefiniteness as 
to when a scholar is to be “fit for the Universities,” and as to the 
test which is to be applied to determine this, and as to who is to 
apply the test. So, too, with regard to the fitness of the chirurgeon’s 
or the lawyer’s apprentice. Mr. Thomas Grantham, however, merely 
stated his principle and took the liberty of men with original ideas of 
leaving the filling up of details to others. 

The other propositions consist in a favourable comparison of his 
own methods with those of others. In the first place he contends 
that amongst students he has had graduates, masters of arts, physi- 
cians, lawyers, and asks if the ordinary schoolmaster was ever known 
to benefit such in languages. Secondly, pupils of other school- 
masters constantly come to him for a month or two before going to 
the universities “to be oiled over,” and declare they learn more in 
that time than in the previous four years. Thirdly, the ordinary 
schoolmaster professes to make a boy a Latin poet, but these pupils 
can neither speak Latin nor understand an author. Will any one 
think a man to be a French poet when he cannot speak French, or 
to be a geod French orator when he cannot understand it. These 
verses of the pupils are “only patched up of phrases (a mere 
delusion !).” 

More “of this” Grantham deciares he has written in his “Six 
Queries to the Free Schools in and around London.” These queries 
it would be interesting to see, but apparently no copy is forthcoming.! 
For three years Grantham had kept well before the best schools of 
London a challenge to send seven boys of any school to be pitched 
against seven of his in a public competition test. It seems on one 
occasior the challenge was accepted, and Grantham is not loth to 
give an account of the occasion. 

“When the best scholars of one of the primest schools in London 
contended with ours, there was a gentlen.an of the Inns of Court 
that delivercd [judgment] in a Latin speech. Vodis laudem, illis 
palmam tribuoe, ‘1 give you praise,’ saith he to the scholars of that 
great school, ‘but I give Master Grantham’s scholars the victory.’” 

After this neat, laudatory pronouncement on his own work, 

' At least in the British Muscum Library. 
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Grantham, with the magnanimous generosity of victory, says : “I desire 
that there may be an act of oblivion of the abuses and mistakes of 
both parties, and that we may all join together and study reforma- 
tion of the schools ; that schoolmasters may no longer make mer- 
chandize of the precious time of youth, which is of that great height 
that it is many times the destruction of soul and body ; and if the 
sin of scandal shall deserve the weight of a mill-stone, what shall he 
deserve that keeps youth many years in teaching and can show no 
progress to the purpose?” He cannot, however, end his pamphlet 
without another and still more thorough-going challenge : “ I should 
be happy in London, before authority, to have a dispute with these 
[ordinary] schoolmasters, [and in such a way] that there may be 
an account taken of every boy that goes to school, what he is when 
he goes, and how much he hath profited when he comes away.” 

There can be no doubt that Grantham became fascinated with 
his own success, so as to care more for his method than he did for 
mere money-getting. Whether he was unduly carried away will be 
seen from the following passage: “I will undertake in two months 
to make him that can read English to construe an author in Latin 
and Greek. He shall make Greek and Latin verses and orations. 
His progress in Hebrew shall be correspondent.” As a gauge of 
his sincerity, the rest of the passage must be added: “ Because 
men may think that a man doth this for money, I will desire but 
two shillings a day whilst I teach for the public good, and all the 
rest shall go for charitable purposes. Only I desire that I may 
make choice of what kind of charity the money may be bestowed 
upon.” 

Grantham further wrote' “A Discourse in Derision of the 
Teaching in Free Schools and other Common Schools.” He signs 
himself, “Thomas Grantham, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues in London.” The book is dated 1644. The ground gone 
over is very similar to that in the “ Brainbreaker’s Breaker,” but the 
introduction of the masters in free schools into the dialogue gives 
Grantham scope for satire, of which he does not fail to make the 
most. 

Grantham, indeed, may be classed amongst the satirists. He 
would not hesitate to put the schoolmasters into Barclay’s Ship of 
Fools—except that he would rather stow them away in “a rotten 
carcass of a boat.” He would enjoy Erasmus’s inclusion of school- 

1 Grantham also wrote Animadversions on Camden’s Greek Grammar, in the 


preface to which he again is said to refer to his method of teaching. But this I 
have not seen. 
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masters in the “ Praise of Folly.” Himself he says: “ How do all 
wise men laugh to scorn your schools!” But strong as he is in his 
scorn, still more conspicuous is he as a crank. His pet subjects 
were a rational method of language teaching and the abolition of 
corporal punishment. 

As a satirist and as a crank he said his word as to the school- 
masters’ work. Looking back, after the experience of two centuries 
and a half, our generation knows that in both matters he was in the 
right. He therefore merits 4 position, modest it may be, but real, 
in the history of education in the Commonwealth period. 


FOSTER WATSON. 














SOME FAMOUS POLITICAL 
PHRASES, 


T is one of the privileges of the great to coin phrases which 
become part of the common currency of language, or to issue 
for circulation tokens which have been minted in obscurity by others. 
No one has been more happy in this respect than Mr. Gladstone. 
“Old Parliamentary hand,” “advancing by leaps and bounds,” 
“within the range of practical politics ”—these are of the very half- 
pence of controversial currency, and, so far as I know, they are 
Mr. Gladstone’s own. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


Other utterances of Mr. Gladstone, not less famous, were adapted 
—consciously or unconsciously. When, for instance, he apologised 
for certain expressions offensive to Austria, used before he came into 
office in 1880, and pleaded that he was, when he uttered them, in a 
position of “ greater freedom and less responsibility,” he was varying 
but slightly an observation of the Duke of Buckingham, who, in 
his “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Regency,” com- 
plains that Alison, in the “ History of Europe,” “leaves out of view 
the long-established fact that public men, when under the responsi- 
bilities of office, rarely realise the professions promulgated in the 
freedom of opposition.” Other instances might, no doubt, be found 
of so obvious a contrast as that between the freedom of opposition 
and the responsibility of office, but it was reserved for Mr. Gladstone 
to bring the idea into the common stock of political phraseology. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Another of Mr. Gladstone’s notable expressions, which proved of 
high value to his party during the Home Rule controversy, was that 
he sought to bring about between England and Ireland a union of 
hearts. The Unionists might have discounted the phrase with some 
effect had they known that it was not only an old one, but had 
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actually been applied to the beneficial effect produced by the 
statutory union between England and Scotland. “That union,” 
wrote Mr. Wyon, in his “ History of the Reign of Queen Anne ”— 
‘that union, once so intolerable to her [Scotland’s] pride, has ended 
by becoming an union in reality, of interests and of hearts.” 


INTOXICATED BY VERBOSITY. 


Probably no political phrase ever made so great an impression 
on friends and opponents as that memorable denunciation of Mr. 
Gladstone by Lord Beaconsfield shortly after the Russo-Turkish 
settlement in 1878. The great rivalry of the two men was at its 
height, and the passions of their respective partisans were deeply 
stirred, when Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech at Knightsbridge, 
delivered a personal attack on Mr. Gladstone which was received 
by the Conservatives with rapturous delight, and by the admirers 
of the Liberal leader with burning indignation. The ‘our de force is 
worth recalling in full :— 

I was astonished (he said) to learn that the Convention of Constantinople has 
been described as ‘‘an insane convention.” That is a strong epithet ; but I 
don’t pretend to be as competent a judge of insanity as the right honourable 
gentleman who used it. I will not say to the right honourable gentleman what I 
had occasion to say in the House of Lords this year—Naviget Anticyram '—but 
I would put this issue to an intelligent English jury: Which do you believe most 
likely to enter into an insane convention—a body of English gentlemen honoured 
by the favour of their Sovereign and the confidence of their fellow subjects, 
managing your affairs for five years, I hope with prudence and not altogether 
avithout success, or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent series of arguments to ma ign his 
opponents and to glorify himself? 


No one appears to have doubted that this somewhat coarse idea 
of a speaker being intoxicated by his verbosity was Disraeli’s own 
conception. Whether this be so or not, it was certainly not new. 
I have found two instances of it—one in fiction, the other in fact. 
Lord Lytton, in ‘‘ My Novel,” says of Captain Dashmore, candidate 
for Hazeldean, “ His bile had got the better of his understanding, 
and he became fuddled, as it were, by his own eloquence.” Buta 
more notable instance is an earlier one mentioned in the “Greville 
Memoirs.” Sir William Knighton, Privy Purse to George IV., said 
of the King : “ He is uncertain, the creature of impulse. When he 
has got a notion into his head there is no eradicating it, and I have 


1 A Roman byword implying that a man is in need of medicine for lunacy. 
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known him when agitated, and perfectly fasting, talk himself into as 
complete a state of intoxication as if he had been dining and 
drinking largely.” 

This observation, coming from one who had been a physician, 
is extremely interesting, and if it was known to Lord Beaconsfield it 
gives an additional sting to the attack upon his rival. 


PEACE WitH Honour. 


It would be absurd to suppose that this expressive phrase was 
quite new when used by Lord Beaconsfield on his return from Berlin. 
It occurs in one of Burke’s speeches on conciliation wih America ; 
and it was used in a Speech from the Throne on November. 13, 1770. 
In more recent times Lord John Russell, speaking at Dundee in 
1865, said, “ As Secretary for Foreign Affairs, it has been my object 
to preserve peace with honour,” and again, in 1871, Lord John (then 
become Earl Russell) claimed that during the Franco-German War 
Earl Granville had raised his reputation by “the maintenance of 
peace with dignity and honour.” Lord Beaconsfield, by the dramatic 
circumstances of its proclamation, gave the phrase as a battle-cry to 
his party, and it will always be associated with his name. 


COALITIONS. 


As the utterance of a prophecy has sometimes the effect of 
bringing the event prophesied to pass, so a striking dictum may 
help to make the thing declared true. Of such is Lord Beacons- 
field’s declaration that “ England does not love coalitions.” It was 
made on that memorable December night when Lord Derby’s first 
Ministry came to the ground. Knowing the strength of the allied 
forces who were to throw him out—Liberals, Peelites, and Radicals. 
—Disraeli defiantly exclaimed: “I know that I have to face a 
coalition. The combination may be successful—a combination 
has before this been successful—but coalitions, though they may be 
successful, have always found that their triumphs have been brief. 
This I know—that England does not love coalitions.” When the 
Coalition Government was ignominiously smashed up two years 
afterwards the prophecy was recalled, and it became crystallised into 
something like an axiom of English politics. 


MEDDLE AND MUDDLE, 


This phrase has often been ascribed to Lord Beaconsfield, being 
confounded perhaps with that other expressive alliteration used by 
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him towards the close of Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, the 
history of which had, he said, been one of “ blundering and plunder- 
ing.” ‘*Meddle and muddle” occurred in one of Lord Derby's 
favourite attacks on the foreign policy of Lord John Russell during 
the 1865 Ministry. The Government policy, he said, was one of 
non-intervention, 

but when I look around me I fail to see what country it is in the internal 
affairs of which the noble earl and her Majesty’s Government have not interfered. 
Nihil intactum reliquit, nihil tetigit guod—I cannot say non ornavit, but non 
conturbavit ;‘ or the foreign policy of the noble earl, as far as the principle of 
non-intervention is concerned, may be summed up in two short, homely, but ex- 
pressive words—meddle and muddle. 


The reader will observe here a striking combination of the old 
and the new styles in political oratory. The paraphrase of a 
classical reference for the amusement of the House of Lords, 
which would have been quite sufficient in the old days; and its 
distillation into a catchword for consumption by an uncultured 
electorate. 


A LEAP IN THE DarK. 


If Lord Derby does not get the credit of the expression last dealt 
with, another is usually ascribed to him to which he is not entitled. 
This is the description of his Reform Bill of 1867 as “a leap in the 
dark.” He fully adopted the words in his speech on the third reading 
— No doubt we are making a great experiment, and taking a leap in 
the dark ; but I have the greatest confidence in the sound sense of my 
‘countrymen ”—but Lord Cranborne (now Lord Salisbury) had made 
use of the phrase, as a reproach to the Government, in the course of 
the debates on the bill in the House of Commons. Nor is this the 
genesis of it, forI find in Walpole’s “ Life of Lord John Russell” a letter 
written to Lord John by Palmerston in 1859, when Russell was 
contemplating the introduction of his fourth Reform Bill, in which 
the sentence occurs : “ As to our county franchise, we seem to be 
taking a leap in the dark.” The simile here was essentially 
appropriate, as Palmerston added that they had no returns to show 
what numbers a £10 rental franchise would add to the county 
voters. The letter was not likely to come to the knowledge of Lord 
Cranborne—a member of the Opposition—and it may be conjectured 
that the expression “a leap in the dark” obtained conversational 
currency about this time in political circles. Another bitter 


' They have interfered with everything, and have touched nothing which 
they did not put into confusion.” 
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opponent of the bill of 1867, Mr. Robert Lowe (subsequently Lord 
Sherbrooke), invented after it was passed the well-known expression, 
“We must now at least educate our new masters.” 


THE CAVE OF ADULLAM AND THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


In one of his speeches on this measure of 1867, John Bright 
introduced two illustrations which have become historical. Speaking 
of Mr. Horsman, the most conspicuous of the Whigs who joined 
Lowe in his opposition to the Reform Bill, he said: ‘The right 
honourable gentleman is the first of the new party who has expressed 
his great grief, who has retired into what may be called his political 
Cave of Adullam, and he has called about him everyone who is in 
distress and everyone who is discontented.” This happy idea added 
a useful word to the language of politics. A “cave” has ever since 
been a convenient name for a discontented section who break away 
from their party. Proceeding, in a high strain of delicate sarcasm, 
to illustrate the position of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, Bright 
said :— 

I know there was an opinion expressed many years ago by a member of the 
Treasury Bench and of the Cabinet that two men would make a party. When a 
party is formed of two men so able, so discreet as the two right honourable 
gentlemen, we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party perfectly 
harmonious and distinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But there is one 
difficulty it is impossible to remove. This party of two reminds me of the Scotch 
terrier which was so covered with hair that you could not tell which was the 
head and which was the tail of it. 


CALLING THE NEW WORLD INTO EXISTENCE. 


Several of George Canning’s oratorical exclamations live in history. 
In every way most notable is that with which, in December 1826, he 
justified his policy in recognising the independence of Buenos 
Ayres and other South American Colonies which had been in revolt 
against Spain, and at the same time refusing to restrain France from 
invading Spain, a policy which was supposed to imperil the balance 
of power in Europe. 

It was (he said) Spain with the Indies that excited the jealousies and alarmed 
the imaginations of our ancestors. . . . If France conquered Spain, was it 
necessary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation, that we should 
blockade Cadiz? No, I looked another way; I sought the materials of com- 
pensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain such as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain with 
a 1. I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
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The effect upon the House of this bold and — mene is 
described as having been terrific. 


It was (said one who was present) as if every man in the House had been 
electrified. Mr. Canning seemed to have increased in stature, his attitude was 
so majestic. I remarked that his flourishes: were made with the left arm ; the 
effect was new and beautiful; his chest heaved and expanded, his nostrils 
dilated, a noble pride slightly curved his eyes, and age and sickness were dis- 
solved and forgotten in the ardour of youthful genius ; all the while a serenity 
sat on his brow and pointed to deeds of glory. 


Greville says, however, that the speech gave offence to Canning’s 
colleagues, who did not like the emphatic use of the first person 
singular in his pronouncement of policy. 


AREOPAGUS AND THE LIKE OF THAT. 


It was in connection with the same events that Canning uttered 
his famous sneer at the Holy Alliance—the precious plan of the 
European Sovereigns to suppress all popular movements towards 
reform. ‘“ The time for Areopagus and the like of that has gone by,” 
he said, referring to the irresponsible autocracy of the Athenian 
Council over the provincial States. ‘‘ What should we have thought 
of interference from foreign Europe when King John granted Magna 
Charta, or of an interposition in the quarrel between Charles I. and 
his Parliament ?” 


RESTORE THE HEPTARCHY. 


Better known, because more frequently quoted of late years, is 
Canning’s contemptuous dismissal of the first proposal for the repeal 
of the Union—columns of argument concentrated into one pregnant 
sentence: “ Repeal the Union? Restore the Heptarchy !” 


Pouicy IN A SENTENCE. 


Another instance of a declaration of policy in one unforgettable 
sentence is that of the elder Pitt, in which he justified the Seven 
Years’ War. “If,” he exclaimed, “I send an army into Germany, it 
is because in Germany I can conquer America.” The war, indeed, 
made England a world Power. It started with disasters which 
caused Chesterfield to cry in despair, “ We are no longer a nation ”; 
but in 1759, so numerous were the British triumphs in all parts of 
the world, that Horace Walpole declared, “We are forced to ask 
every morning what victory there is, for fear of any one”; both 
of which phrases became famous, 
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RINGING AND WRINGING. 


It was of a less successful war than this—the War of Jenkins’s 
Ear—that Sir Robert Walpole, on being forced by public opinion 
into conflict with Spain, cried bitterly, ‘‘ They are ringing the bells 
now, but they will soon be wringing their hands.” 


EvERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE. 


Another phrase, which until recent years has been universally 
ascribed to Sir Robert Walpole, is that ‘“ Every man has his price.” 
The fact is that the declaration was not a general one, but was 
applied directly to the fervent purists who denounced the Premier’s 
corruption of his supporters. ‘Flowery oratory he despised,” says 
Coxe, in his memoirs of Walpole. “He ascribed to the interested 
views of themselves or their relatives the declarations of pretended 
patriots, of whom he said, ‘ All these men have their price,’ meaning 
that he could easily buy them did he think it worth while to do so.” 
It is recorded in the “ Memoirs of Sir John Barnard,” a sturdy City 
merchant who was in opposition to Walpole, that on one occasion 
when the Minister made this remark some one asked triumphantly, 
“ What, then, is Sir John Barnard’s price?” ‘“ Popularity,” replied 
Walpole. But, of course, if such things as popularity are to be 
included in the bribes by which a politician may be bought, the 
axiom loses half its sting. 


AN INDICTMENT OF A PEOPLE. 


Not many of Burke’s sayings have become a part of stock 
political phraseology. A notable exception is that contained in one 
of his great speeches against the taxation of America, viz, “ Nobody 
shall persuade me, when a whole people is concerned, that acts of 
lenity are not means of conciliation. . . . I do not know the method 
of drawing up an indictment against a whole people ”—a confession 
which Fox bitterly flung in the teeth of his old friend and master, 
when Burke denounced the French Revolution. 


Ditto To Mr. BurKE. 


More famous than any phrase of Burke’s own—unless it be “ The 
age of chivalry is past”—is that of his humble colleague in the 
representation of Bristol. This wasa Mr. Cruger, a merchant in the 
American trade, who was returned for Bristol along with Burke in 
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1774. The great orator had delivered a glowing speech of thanks, 
and Cruger, having in mind perhaps the fate of one who follows “a 
well-graced actor” on the stage, was content to add, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
say ditto to Mr. Burke.” This happy thought of a man whose very 
name most people would now find it difficult to discover, shows that 
time and circumstance may give to a phrase an immortality that the 
highest genius could not attain for it. 


IMPATIENCE OF TAXATION. 


A saying of Burke as to the impossibility of taxing and at the 
same time pleasing a people was exceeded in pith and point by 
Castlereagh’s complaint of “ignorant impatience of taxation.” It 
would appear, however, that Castlereagh was indebted to the reporter 
for the credit he obtained by this neat expression, for Mr. Frank 
Hill, in his monograph of Canning, tells us that Castlereagh really 
spoke of “the ignorant impatience of the remission of taxation,” 
which was quite the reverse of his meaning. This is, indeed, but 
an example of his habitual clumsiness and confusion of utterance. 
He is said to have succeeded on one occasion in concluding a speech 
with the monosyllable “ its.” 


Fact AND WIT. 


Sheridan was more successful in his plays than in his speeches in 
coining phrases that stick in the public mind, but the world is not 
likely to forget the exquisite sentence in which he said of Dundas: 
“The right honourable gentleman has depended upon his imagination 
for his facts, and upon his memory for his wit.” As was his wont, 
Sheridan had polished this gem with infinite care before producing 
it. The idea appears in several tentative forms in his note-books, 
and it is said that before launching it at Dundas he tried it, suitably 
adapted, upon a wine merchant, with whom poor “ Sherry” probably 
had some dispute about one of those embarrassing wine bills of his. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD. 


It has sometimes been assumed that this phrase had some 
reference to the neglect of education, the schoolmaster being 
supposititiously out of the country. The reverse isthe case. It was 
in a speech in 1828 that Brougham exclaimed: “ Let the soldier be 
abroad if he will ; he can do nothing in this age. There is another 
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personage, a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full military array.” 


OrtTHopoxy 1s My Doxy. 


According to Priestley’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” this phrase originated about 
the middle of the last century during a debate in the House of 
Lords on the Test Laws. The Earl of Sandwich was remarking, “I 
have heard frequent use of the words orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but 
I confess myself at a loss to know precisely what they mean,” when 
Bishop Warburton flashed out the witty “aside”: ‘ Orthodoxy, my 
lord, is my doxy ; heterodoxy is another man’s doxy ;” a theological 
treatise in a breath. 


TLL UNWHIG THE GENTLEMAN. 


When Sir William Harcourt on one occasion directed this threat 
at a prominent Liberal Unionist, some of the newswapers actually 
printed it “unwig.” It may be that Pitt, when he invented the 
phrase, was not unmindful of the pun, but the meaning, of course, 
was that he would make it impossible for Fox to be ever again 
recognised as a Whig. It was during the first incapacity of George III., 
when the Whigs maintained that the Prince of Wales had an absolute 
right to assume the regency, knowing that this would mean the 
immediate accession of their party to power. When Fox pro- 
pounded this doctrine of hereditary right in the House, Pitt, slapping 
his thigh triumphantly, turned to the gentleman next to him on the 
Treasury Bench and exclaimed, “I'll unwhig the gentleman for the 
rest of his life.” The sudden recovery of the King left the question 
of the Prince’s right to the regency unsettled, and, of course, Fox 
remained the Whig leader, though with a reputation tarnished by 
the incident. 


May Gop Forcet ME. 


Another reputation which suffered during this trying time was 
that of Thurlow—the Lord Chancellor who looked twice as wise as 
any man ever was. During the illness of the King, Thurlow was on 
pins and needles, swaying uneasily from one side to the other accord- 
ing to the nature of the medical reports ; but when it seemed clear 
that the King would recover, the Lord Chancellor plumped down on 
the side of his Majesty in unmistakable fashion. In a voice broken 
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by sobs he declared his determination to preserve the rights of his 
Sovereign entire, and wrought himself up to these celebrated words: 
“And when I forget my King, may God forget me.” The Chan- 
cellor’s intrigues were not suspected in the country, and this 
apparently heartfelt declaration of loyalty made an impression it 
would be difficult to exaggerate, but within the House the effect was 
less satisfactory. Wilkes, who was standing by the throne, eyed 
the Chancellor askance, and muttered, “God forget you! He'll see 
you d——d first.” Burke, with equal wit and withno profanity, inter- 
jected, “‘ The best thing that could happen to you.” Pitt was also on 
the steps of the throne, and he is said by Earl Stanhope to have 
rushed out of the House exclaiming, “ Oh, what a rascal !” 


An ACCIDENT OF AN ACCIDENT. 


This stinging jibe occurred in the course of a tremendous philippic 
launched by Thurlow against the Duke of Grafton—Junius’s chief 
butt. In the course of a debate on the Earl of Sandwich’s adminis- 
tration of Greenwich Hospital the duke made some reflections on 
Thurlow’s plebeian extraction and his recent elevation to the 
peerage. What followed, Charles Butler, who was present, described 
in his “Reminiscences.” Thurlow rose from the woolsack and 
advanced slowly to the place whence the Chancellor usually addressed 
the House ; then fixing on the duke the look of Jove when he grasps 
the thunderbolt, he said :— 

I am amazed at the attacks the noble duke has made on me. Yes, my lords 
[raising his voice], I am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot 
look before him, behind him, and on either side of him without seeing some noble 
peer who owes his seat in this House to his successful exertions in the profession 
to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to this as 
to being the accident of an accident? To all these noble lords the language of 
the noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I don’t 
fear to meet it singly and alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do, 
but I must say, my lords, that the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay, 
more, I can say and I will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this 
honourable House, as Keeper of the Privy Seal, as guardian of his Majesty’s 
conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England—nay, even in the character 
alone in which the noble duke has thought it an affront to be considered—as a 
man—lI am at this moment as respectable as the proudest peer I now look down 


upon. 

Grafton, “the accident of an accident,” was, it will be remembered, 
a descendant of one of the mistresses of Charles II. The impression 
created by this declaration was altogether favourable to Thurlow, and 
it was largely instrumental in giving him an ascendency in the House 
such as no Chancellor had ever before possessed. 
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Jounny Upset THE Coacu. 


Earl Grey’s Government in 1834 lost a large body of support by 
its practical acceptance of the principle of the alienation of Irish 
Church revenues to secular purposes. When Lord John Russell 
announced himself in favour of the principle, Lord Stanley wrote on 
a slip of paper, which was passed along the Treasury bench, “ Johnny 
has upset the coach,” and before the month was out Stanley and 
Graham resigned, the fall of the Government happening soon after- 
wards. 


Jupicious BoTTLE-HOLDING. 


After England had successfully supported the Sultan in refusing 
to surrender to Austria the Hungarian refugees who had fled to 
Turkey on the suppression of the revolt in 1848, a deputation waited 
upon Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office to thank him for his 
exertions on behalf of Kossuth and his colleagues. In his reply he 
said “much generalship and judgment had been required, and 
during the struggle a good deal of judicious bottle-holding was 
obliged to be brought into play.” This happy notion seems to have 
first presented itself to Palmerston’s mind in a different, and perhaps 
more humorous form. During the negotiations the British fleet 
had been sent to the Dardanelles with instructions to proceed to the 
Bosphorus if the Sultan asked for it. We learn from Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston” that on being asked by the 
Russian Ambassador in London why the ships were there, Palmer- 
ston said, “It is for the Sultan like holding a bottle of salts to the 
nose of a lady who has been frightened.” It would be difficult to 
find a better example than these two phrases afford of the apt use of 
simile—a delicate, inoffensive one for the suspicious ambassador ; 
one drawn from the prize ring for the gratification of pugnacious 
British supporters after danger of hostilities was over. The bottle- 
holding phrase tickled the fancy of the public, and for many a day 
after Punch played upon the idca of Palmerston as “the judicious 
bottle-holder.” 


ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. 


The instance last mentioned is by no means the only one in which 
the pencil of Punch has helped to immortalise a striking observa- 
tion. No one who has seen it is likely to forget the cartoon repre- 
senting “Dizzy” as an angel. His celebrated declaration has been 
so much misunderstood as to be worth quoting here, though it 
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was not uttered on a political occasion. It was in 1864 that, ina 
reference to the conclusions of modern science, he said :— 


I hold that the highest function of science is the interpretation of nature, and 
the interpretation of the highest nature is the highest science. What is the 
highest nature? Man is the highest nature. But I must say that when I 
compare the interpretation of the highest nature by the most advanced and 
most fashionable school of modern science—when I compare that with the older 
teachings with which we are familiar, I am not prepared to say the lecture-room 
is more scientific than the church. What is the question which is now placed 
before society with a glib assurance which to us is most astounding? That 
question is this—Is man an ape or an angel? Iam on the side of the angels, 
I repudiate with indignation and abhorrence these new-fangled theories. 


JAMES SYKES, 
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A SHAKESPEARIAN PANTOMIME. 


T needs some courage to give utterance to the opinion that during 
the last fifty years or so pantomime has done yeoman’s service 

in the cause of the drama. For managers of the patent theatres it 
has proved over and over again the true Pactolian stream, yielding of 
its abundance to enable more solid and less remunerative fare to be 
presented, without the dread of a balance on the wrong side. Even 
actor-managers like Macready, not at all inclined to “ flicker down to 
brainless pantomime,” have found their resolution wavering before 
such grateful results; much as the resolution of the drink-anathe- 
matising divine wavers when he is proffered a substantial cheque 
towards the church funds from some large-minded brewer or other. 

But time out of mind the man in the street has been attuned to 
look at things in a different aspect. Never more so than in the 
eighteenth century, when poor, simple-minded Harlequin was con- 
sidered Shakespeare’s bitterest foe. Remark, for instance, the tone 
in which Lewis Theobald, in 1725, dedicated his ‘“ Shakespeare 
Restored ” to his friend John Rich, the great pantomime producer of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. “It may seem,” he says, “‘a little particular, 
that, when I am attempting to restore Shakespeare, I should address 
that Work to One who has gone a great way towards shutting him out 
of Doors ; that is, towards banishing him the Benefit of the Stage, and 
confining us to read him in the closet. Let me stand excused from. 
intending any personal accusation here ; for it is not You, indeed, 
but that Affection with which Zntertainments of a different Species 
are pursued, has done this ; and therefore I would fain transfer the 
Fault from You to the Town. Let us lay it upon the Times, as we are 
pleas’d to do some of our sins upon Fate and Providence. Or 
perhaps the very frame of our nature is concern’d ; and the Dis- 
sectors of an Zye and Zar can tell us to what Membranes or Organs we 
owe the communication of Pleasures, in which the rational soul has 
no share. So shall we be able to account both for the Reception of 
Grotesque and Opera. 
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“ If Pantomime be a Debauchery of the stage, it is a vice which is 
so becoming in the Excellence of your own Performance, that I can 
scarce find in my Heart to be the first to wish it cur’d. Yet as it is 
fabled of Achilles’s Spear, that it had a virtue to heal the Wounds it 
made ; so we may prophesy, one Time or other, that the Rust of 
Pantomimes will be a salve for the Recovery of Dramatic Poetry.” 

Theobald to the contrary notwithstanding, the triumphal progress 
of Harlequin at this period seems to have. done-Shakespeare very 
little harm. Only a few months later, Rich favoured his patrons with 
performances of “King Lear,” “Henry VIII ,” and “Julius Cesar.” 
But the same attitude of mind is to be noted in a musical entertain- 
ment called “ Harlequin Student, or the Fall of:Pantomimé with the 
Restoration of the Drama,” produced at Goodman’s Fields in 1741. 
One of the features of this piece was an exact representation of 
Shakespeare’s monument, “as lately erected in Westminster Abbey.” 
It is otherwise noteworthy now as having afforded Garrick the basis 
of his famous “Christmas Gambol in the manner of the Italian 
Comedy,” called “ Harlequin’s Invasion,” which was produced at Drury 
Lane in December 1759, and enjoyed such vogue there as to be 
frequently revived during the succeeding quarter of a century. The 
invasion, of course, was that of Parnassus, from which the parti- 
coloured hero is driven with contumely, and King Shakespeare 
restored to his own. 

All this by way of preamble. A little better than three years 
later, a pantomime writer whose name has not descended to posterity 
committed the audacity of the century. He united the forces of 
Shakespeare and Harlequin with the hope of conquering the public. 
The result was a harlequinade called ‘ Shakespeare’s Choice Spirits, 
or Sir John Falstaff in Pantomime,” produced at Sadler’s Wells in 
May 1763. With the rising of the curtain, the. Spirit of Fancy slid 
down a rainbow to ¢erra firma (just as the babies’ used to do in our 
nonage !), and began warbling as follows :— 


From that bright mansion which gave Genius birth, 
I, Fancy, on a rainbow reach‘d the earth. 

On this well-peopl’d spot I’ll keep my court, 

And once moré mix-in pantomime sport. 


It is Fancy, I know, nay you all know it too, 
They first must please Fancy who wish to please you. 
For each sex and age 
I appear on this stage ; 
Some folks fancy this thing and some fancy that, 
And some pcople fancy—they cannot tell what. 
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Examine the methods pursued by mankind, 
What a number of fanciful projects you'll find. 
As to ladies, you know, 
They’ve a right to do so; 
For what beauty fancies you cannot condemn, 
Since the best of men’s fancy, is fancying them. 


Sincere wisdom, taste, learning, by me are inspired, 
For what is not fancied can ne’er be admired. 
No, no, no; but mum 
Among ye I’m come 
To present a petition and beg a decree ; 
That for my sake you'll fancy to-night what you see.” 


The Spirit waves her wand, the rocky landscape disappears, and 
Harlequin, Punch, Pierrot, and Scaramouch are discovered dancing 
before Falstaff, Doll Tearsheet, and Pistol. Then Fancy, bowing to 
the Fat Knight, sings :— 

What, Falstaff my friend, my favourite Sir John, 

In pantomime are you resolv’d to make one? 

Why welcome, oh welcome, ’tis right honest Jack, 

We've a host here shall pierce you a butt of old sack. 

Such liquor as Shakespear (my best begot) drew ye 

When in Eastcheap with Prince, Poins and Gadshill he knew ye. 
*Twas I, on this visit that summon’d you here, 

And Jack Falstaff to-night, in a dance shall appe«r. 

If word-catching critics should take this amiss, 

And say that great Shakespear is lower’d by this. 

We tell them, and all other fault-finding pow’rs, 

They muy please their own fancy, and we will please ours ! 


Some very sorry pantomime fooling follows. Falstaff, Doll, and 
the rest are discovered in a tap-room drinking. An owl startles 
them by arising from the table and settling upon Bardolph’s 
shoulders, causing the worthy of the rubicund visage to run dis- 
tractedly off the stage. In another scene Doll, in endeavouring to 
elope with Harlequin, is seized by Pistol and a constable, but slips 
from them in leaving a false arm in possession of each. But the 
climax of inane buffoonery was reached in a scene representing Chelsea 
Bun-house, with Harlequin as the baker. Pistol having purchased 
some buns, finds them too hot, and places them in his hat to cool. 
This Harlequin steals, and claps suddenly on the owner’s head. 
Falstaff, in laughing at the discomfiture of his satellite, sits down 
upon a chair on which a number of hot buns have been bountifully 
bespread. It is now Pistol’s turn to laugh, and both run out making 


mows at each other. The whole concludes with the apotheosis of 
H2 
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Harlequin and Doll Tearsheet in the Temple of Fancy, before whom 
a grand dance is performed, in the course of which the executants, 
by a variety of movements, thread thei way through the multitudinous 
columns of the edifice. 

After this, we doubt not that if in the dim future some Vandal 
has courage enough to brave the famous curse of Stratford, he will 
find the honoured bones of Shakespeare painfully contorted. 


W. J. LAWRENCE 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. J. H. McCartuy’s “FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


O far as the original scheme is concerned, the History of the 
French Revolution,! undertaken by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, is completed. Having just arisen from the perusal, not 
only of the two volumes recently issued, but of the two earlier which 
anticipated their appearance by seven years, I am in a position to 
commend them as a striking and brilliant study of the causes which 
led to that most gigantic of upheavals, and of the upheaval itself. 
To the immense literature on the subject, the stream of which goes 
broadening and deepening, England and America have largely 
contributed. To mention one work only, it is probable that three 
men out of four of the generation immediately past, and half that 
of to-day, derive their knowledge of the epoch and estimate of the 
principal actors from the powerful but prejudiced pages of Carlyle. 
That great thinker was, as Mr. McCarthy points out, much nearer the 
epoch depicted than is the writer of to-day. Not all gain is it that 
impressions were then probably more vivid than now they are. It was 
less easy to grasp the entire field of action, and much less easy to 
comprehend the momentous issues to which that huge outpouring of 
Gallic strength and weakness was to lead. Add to this, that from all 
sources, and notably from the Venetian archives, a flood of fresh light 
has poured upon the Revolution and the movers in it, and a full justi- 
fication of Mr. McCarthy’s work is furnished, as well as a conviction 
that in some respects at least the position of the latest historian is the 
most favourable. 


Its SCHEME. 


R. McCARTHY’S book stands in need neither of apology nor 
justification. In many respects it is admirable, and in so far 

as its scheme, as at present exhibited, extends it is adequate. I know 
no pages in which men may with more ease and pleasure read the 
story of the events preceding the practical imprisonment of Louis XVI. 
The narration is vivacious and dramatic, and the story told is 
impressive and thrilling. That must indeed be the pen of an 
inexpert which could render dull in the telling the most exciting 

1 London: Chatto & Windus. 
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and terrible of stories. Mr. McCarthy’s pages are, however, as bright 
as they can be, and records such as those of the “ Fall of the Titan ” 
and the “Flight to Varennes” are profoundly stimulating. The 
summary, moreover, of the causes which led to the outbreak, though 
stronger from the literary than the philosophical standpoint, and 
revealing the undercurrent among the thinkers rather than among 
the workers, is eminently interesting and valuable. Mr. McCarthy 
dwells upon the darker rather than the lighter side of the eighteenth- 
century life, which, in spite of its heartlessness and debauchery—not 
greater perhaps, though more carefully concealed, than those of 
to-day—had a certain delicacy, daintiness, and refinement. This, as 
an historian of the revolution, he was bound to do. Sorry, indeed, 
and degrading from more than one point of view was that eighteenth- 
century life, and in one aspect—that of the immunities accorded the 
nobles—it was horrible. The present writer met with approval from 
those whose praise was worth having when, on being asked to point 
to a fouler page in history than the French Revolution, he advanced 
the page before. 


Tue NATIONAL CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


M R. McCARTHY’S book is practically a history of the States- 
General. It closes at the moment when the National 
Constituent Assembly declared its labours at an end. ‘The long- 
debated Constitution, with all its wild and abstract yet never ignoble 
declarations, had, after twenty-eight months of fierce and in a great 
measure futile debate, been passed. Louis, no longer, since his 
interrupted flight, master of his actions, or indeed anything except a 
prisoner, had—amidst public rejoicings which he could not and did 
not share, and protestations of loyalty the significance of which he 
had begun to grasp and was shortly to realise—pronounced his 
acceptance, and then retired to weep in such approach to solitude as 
was accorded him. He had then closed the session in an address, 
and heard the answer of the President. The mission of the 
Constituent Assembly was said to be closed, and such of the members 
as remained to the end dispersed. Wisest, if not loyallest, were those 
who had already taken refuge in flight. The curtain then fell on the 
first great act of what Mr. McCarthy calls “the great mystery or 
miracle-play of what may be called modern history.” Exeunt 
Mirabeau—he had indeed just died—and Bailly, Lafayette, and the 
rest of those in whom men saw the champions of liberty. By the 
entrance stand Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and those by whom 
before many months had rolled by that unutterable iniquity, the 
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Reign of Terror, was to be established. It is a good point at which 
to break off, provided always that the history of the second act is in 
preparation. 


AN ESTIMATE OF MIRABEAU. 


HE one character that stands forward in Mr. McCarthy’s pages 
in heroic proportions is Mirabeau. He was, it is said, “the 
one supremely great man whose name is recorded in the history of 
the early revolution.” The saying is, indeed, accepted that “the 
history of the French Revolution is the history of Mirabeau so long 
as the life of the one and the life of the other ran together.” 
Supremely great as an orator, resolute in his efforts at self-advance- 
ment, knowing his own mind and working steadily to his aims, he 
was the greatest man in the States-General and probably in France. 
He was, moreover, in spite of his difficulty in writing and the absence 
of style from his works, better equipped than any, it may almost be 
said than all, his competitors. His.meannesses were, however, 
almost as conspicuous as his greatnesses. He borrowed money 
almost as recklessly as our own Sheridan, and his joy was indecent 
on learning that Louis XVI. had paid his debts and made him an 
allowance. His pride in his birth, inconsistent as it may appear in 
one who took part in the abolition of titles of nobility, and his shame 
at the contemplation of his poverty and his poor establishment with but 
one servant, are condonable enough, but are scarcely heroic. To 
these aspects of Mirabeau Mr. McCarthy assigns no prominence, and 
he is justified in so doing. Mirabeau’s stupendous immorality was 
characteristic of the age rather than of the individual. This the 
latest historian is at no pains to conceal, and he does not dispute the 
alleged fact, that the time immediately. after the debate on the Regency 
and all but preceding his death was spent.in reckless debauchery. 
Such was the France of the eighteenth century.. It is for those better 
‘informed than I to say if it is not the France of to-day. 


A CONTINUATION OF Mr. McCartuy’s WorK TO BE DESIRED. 


N taking leave of Mr. McCarthy’s fascinating volumes, I can but 
repeat the hope that he will continue a work for which a 
chivalrous impartiality is not the least of his recommendations. Heé 
has dealt as yet with the time when Celtic passion was under the 
control of men who, while letting loose the torrent of revolution; 
believed in their power to dam its banks, or at least to guide its flow. 
The horrors to follow were as yet faintly indicated. The deaths on 
the lamp-posts, the tearing to pieces by the mob of those who had 
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made themselves unpopular, the carrying aloft of their heads upon 
pikes, and other even worse atrocities, were prophetic of the blood- 
fury which was to follow. While, however, we look upon these things 
with the loathing they must always beget in the minds of all except 
knaves and madmen, we must not draw comparisons wholly in our 
own favour. Our own revolutions were marked by no similar atroci- 
ties, and our nature is not capable of being easily roused, perhaps of 
being roused at all, to a similar frenzy. Neither in 1640, however, 
nor in 1688, had the public experienced such provocation or under- 
gone such intolerable wrongs as goaded the peasants and the operative 
class into fury. No similar pinch of starvation had been experienced, 
no iniquities such as the condition of French law imposed had been 
known, and no hopes of a time of proletarian supremacy had been 
held out. Had our wrongs been those of the French, we should, 
I hope, have shown the moderation we have exhibited. The mob, 
however, of 1792 should be compared with that under Jack Cade 
rather than with the supporters of the Long Parliament. 


THE Last (?) FRENCH BuLv FIGHT. 


S I have been dealing with the initial successes of the French 
Revolution, I may return to a subject on which I have more 
than once dwelt—the apparent incapacity of the French democracy 
to control the ferocious appetites of the populace. Again and again 
have I pointed out that the horrors of the bull fight, when permitted 
among the excitable Provencgals and Languedociens, were certain to 
infect the North, and to sap the dignity, the health, and the very 
being of the whole French nation. Not with impunity can such 
things be tolerated ; and if France takes the bull fight from Spain, she 
must be prepared to follow Spain into obscurity and extinction. I 
copy from the Pal? Mall Gazette a portion of a description of a bull 
fight at Roubaix: “ I witnessed on Sunday a spectacle of the most 
gruesome butchery that it has ever been my lot to see in the shape 
of a bull fight carried out strictly @ 7espagnole ; but the country was 
fair France, and the fair daughters of France were present in their 
thousands, and seemed perfectly callous to the cruel murder of 
Spanish bulls and the impaling of feeble old horses that might often 
have given them a pleasurable ride on the Boulevards.” A descrip- 
tion of the horrors I spare my readers. I am told, and I hope with 
truth, that this is the last bull fight that the French Government will 
tolerate. If that is so, all is well, but action of the kind was more 
than expedient, it was imperative. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








